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\ HAT was the finest sight of all the Jubilee series? The 

QurEN’s Procession? The service at St. Paul’s? 
The illuminations in the London streets? The Aldershot 
Review ? or the Naval display off Portsmouth? Opinions 
will be divided ; but on the whole we are inclined to think 
that nothing was more striking and effective than the illu- 
mination of the Fleet last Saturday. The way in which, 
out of the darkness of the ni be a oe of far and 
by the ‘Admiral, will not ¢ 4% The vx rows of 
electric lamps oublindd the hulls, masts, funnels, barbettes, 
and superstructures so clearly, that it seemed as if every 
ship was made, not of steel and wood,-but of glowing, steady 
light. This was far better than the flickering and confusing 
beam of search-lights, or the crackle and sputter of fire- 
works. It was indeed an exquisite spectacle, and it could 
not have been bettered if the designers had been a com- 
mittee of artists instead of sailors and engineers. 


‘THE naval display has led to a fresh chorus of praise on 
the part of foreign critics, led off singularly enough by the 
French. Laus Britannia is still the text on which journals 
like the Zemps, the Figaro, andthe Matin, not always too 
amiable to this country, are harping. Possibly the reason 
why the French are more enthusiastic than other people is 
because their navy is the only one which can ever attempt 
a comparison with ours. They have done enough them- 
selves to have earned the right to criticise and appraise. 
Fortunately the view of the great fleet which we have 
mobilised so easily in the home waters, seems at length to 
have convinced the French that the attempt to rival us on 
the seas is hopeless. There is no dishonour to the second 
Naval Power in abandoning a necessarily unequal contest. 
A state which is all but the first military power in the 
world can scarcely expect to achieve maritime supremacy as 
well. 


1x some ways the most remarkable object at Spithead 

was the Japanese battleship Yuji. For one thing she was 
nearly the most formidable fighting machine in the 
road-stead, and probably the equal of any ship there except 
our own vessels of the Majestic class ; and, at any rate, she 

was far and away the best of the foreign men-of-war. This 
is surely a strange and significant ‘sign of our time. Here 
is a remote Asiatic state, which a few years ago could not 
have defied Holland or Portugal with impunity, now rang- 
ing herself on equal terms alongside of the great naval 
powers of the world. It shows at least how rapidly the 
balance of sea-power may change. As recently as the time 
of Trafalgar, Spain was the third maritime state of the 
world, able to meet Britain on the open sea. To-day it is 


& 


battleship would be nearly a match for the whole navy of 
Spain. 


Is there any truth, we wonder, in the story that the 
Jubilee list of “‘ honours,” as originally compiled; imeluded 
many hundreds of names adlngeoraz a those which 
actually appeared; and that the unwieldy catalogue was 
then handed over to a paps pert in hap 
with instractions to make a jon & Tf s 
may, on the w be having per 
his task without i's ‘and palpab! 
but the arrangement might account for the et slyshap- 
hazard character of the list, when once it got soya the 
regular official circle. The most impartial of men must be 
guided to a certain extent by his own preferences and dis- 
likes, or by his own knowledge and want of knowledge of 
particular individuals. Hence perhaps some titles and 
decorations not easily explained otherwise. 








Tue members of the two Houses of Parliament seem to 
be among the persons who enjoyed the Jubilee least. 
During the past week they have been exclaiming loudly 
against the various arrangements made for their accommo- 
dation or entertainment, and with a good deal of justice. 
Besides getting no“ show” at all in the actual proceedings of 
the 22nd, they were relegated to a bare, uncomfortable, and 
shadeless ‘“‘ stand,” and charged an exorbitant price for lunch. 
On the following day when the Commons went to present their 
loyal address to the QuzEN, they were received with rather 
less ceremony than would have been shown to a band of 
school-children, and most of them were ignominiously hustled 
out of the Royal presence without so much as catching more 
than a glimpse of Her Masesty, At the Naval Review, it 
is true the Commons were taken’ on board the Campania, 
free of charge, and given an excellent lunch ; but, on the 
other hand, the boat, instead of being reserved for legisla- 
tors, was crowded with several hundreds of other passengers, 
so that it was not always possible for Her Masxsty’s faithful 
Commons to see Hgr Majrsty’s shi Ministers contrived 
to provide for themselves rather well over all the fune- 
tions ; but they do not appear to have wasted any unneces- 
sary consideration on their non-official colleagues. 


THE QUEEN, however, in the midst of all the loud-sound- 
ing Imperialism of the moment,has not forgotten that she 
is a Constitutional Sovereign.. The snubbing of Parliament 
was, it is needless to say, not done by her wish ; and Her 
Magsesty has taken an early opportunity of making a plea- 
sant amende to the Legislature for the clumsy rudeness of 
the Buckingham Palace officials....Mr. BALFour was able to 
inform the House of Commons on Tuesday that he had 
received a message from Her Maggsty expressing her regret 
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at the fact that some of the members of the House had been 
unable to reach her presence at Buckingham Palace, and 
inviting all the members and their wives to come and see her 
at Windsor. The QuEEN’s admirable tact and courtesy have 
converted what might have been, for some M.P.s, an unplea- 
sant memory of the Jubilee into an additional gratification. 


Ir was an equally happy and graceful idea on HER 
Magesty’s part to ask the men of the Colonial and Indian 
contingents to come and see her at Windsor. There had 
been some natural dissatisfaction in the Colonial ranks 
over the fact that on Jubilee Day most of the Colonists 
did not see the QuEEN at all. In the procession they were 
either a long way in front of her carriage or well behind it ; 
and at the service at St. Paul’s the mounted men of the 
contingent were posted on the north side of the Cathedral, 
where the QuEEN’s carriage was not visible. But the 
grievance has been most effectually remedied. The Colonists 
have not only seen the QuEEN, but they have been Her 
Masesty’s guests at Windsor. It will be a reminiscence 
which will assuredly be treasured in many a lonely station 
and remote village in four continents long after the Jubilee 
of 1897 has become extremely ancient history. 


ALTOGETHER the Colonists cannot complain of their treat- 
ment ; nor of course do they. They would be hard indeed 
to please if they were not satisfied with the lavish public and 
private hospitality shown to them. They have been féted 
in the East-end and the West, shown the Spithead Fleet and 
Portsmouth Dockyard, reviewed by the Prince or WALES, 
and entertained by the QUEEN ; half the theatrical managers 
in London have thrown open their doors to them; and the 
officers have been invited to a number of brilliant parties and 
receptions. Some too enterprising journalists thought it 
necessary to pretend that the Colonists were sore and angry 
because of the “neglect” of the authorities. But the 
authorities, all things considered, have done very fairly by 
them; and the letter which Mr. Broprick read in the 
House of Commons from all the officers of the various con- 
tingents showed that they duly appreciate the efforts which 
have been made to render their stay in this country interest- 
ing and agreeable. 


THERE is one consideration which is suggested by the two 
Reviews of the past few days. How much more economical in 
men is naval power than military. The whole force on board 
the great Spithead fleet was probably not much more than 
forty thousand, including blue-jackets, stokers, and marines. 
Yet this Spithead fieet is the mightiest warlike instrument 
in the world, and is capable of producing. more instant and 
complete effect than the levy en masse of the armed popula- 
tion of one of the great Continental Powers. No one, for 
instance, could doubt that any combination of foreign states 
would prefer to have this fleet on its side rather than the entire 
armiesof Russia or Germany. At Aldershot on Thursday the 
soldiers who were reviewed by the QuEEN were not numeri- 
cally much inferior to the sailors at Spithead ; some eight 
and twenty thousand men passed before the QuEEN. Even 
if we patriotically allow that one English soldier is equal to 
any two foreigners, they make up a body of men which could 
be neutralised by a couple of army corps—a force which 
Belgium or Roumania could put into the field without undue 
strain, and which one of the great military Powers could 
spare, almost without missing them, if its armies were 
mobilised on the war footing. 


Tue feeling of most Englishmen about conscription is like 
that of the American deacon who expostulated with his 
minister for preaching the doctrine of eternal punishment. 
“Qur people would never stand it, sir.” Our people—so it 
is commonly held—would “ never stand” military service 
for its young civilians. But if it is impossible to drill all 
the young men to arms, it would be easy enough to train 
the boys. A sort of juvenile conscription is already in pro- 
gress. At the Board Schools the boys—for that matter the 
girls too—have a certain amount of elementary drilling ; and 
at the great Public Schools a very fair proportion of the boys 
get to know how to perform the evolutions of infantry 
soldiers and to use firearms. When we find that at schools 
like Eton, Harrow, and Winchester, the Cadet Corps 
number something like 150 to 200, or even 300, it is clear 
that the volunteering movement is bringing a good many 
of the lads of our upper and middle classes under its influence. 
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Soon, we may hope, it will be a matter of course for every 
public-school boy to have gone through the cadet corps and 
obtained his “ class” at the targets. 


Tue Jubilee period ends agreeably with the publication of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s half-yearly accounts. It 
would have been unpleasant to find, in the midst of all our 
felicitations, that the money was not coming in to the 
Exchequer as fast as was expected; it is proportionately 
gratifying to know that the taxable capacity of the people 
exceeds the Chancellor's estimate. There is an increase 
over last year in practically every department. We are 
drinking more, smoking more, writing more letters, sending 
more telegrams, buying more stamps, and paying income 
tax on larger incomes. In all there is a gross increase of 
payments into the Exchequer of £1,404,000, or a net 
increase —deducting the sums paid to the local taxation 
account—of £944,000. From which it may be inferred 
that business is still uncommonly flourishing and that the 
country is doing remarkably well all round. Absit omen , 
by which is meant let us pray that no “ foreign complica 
tions” or labour troubles may come in to spoil the very 
promising outlook. 


NoruineG is more annoying than to be reminded of cast- 
off sins, The reformed drunkard prefers not to remember 
that he once used to go drunk to bed. Similarly those 
modern Radicals who have been “ permeated” by Lord 
Rosesery and the New Imperialism, are apt to grow very 
cross when they are reminded that Radicalism, in its more 
rampant days, distrusted the Empire and flouted the 
Colonies. Some of them, even, with a hardy disregard of 
the facts, tell us that Coppen and Bricur were in no way 
different from Mr. Disrag.i or any other prominent poli- 
tician of say thirty or forty years ago ; for all alike disbelieved 
in the Empire and in the permanence of our connection with 
the Colonies. Sir Micnagt Hicxs-Bracu angered these 
controversialists a good deal this week by once again 
pointing out that there has been a considerable difference 
between the parties in this respect, and that the final col- 
lapse of the Manchester school (if it has finally collapsed) 
was largely due to the spirit which Lord BEaconsFIELD 
breathed into our foreign and colonial policy. It was 
really DisrRAELi’s main service, in his later years, to his 
country and his party. 


THE members of the House of Commons who were not in 
vited to the QuEEN’s Garden Party, and the Irish patriots 
who would not have gone if they had been asked, had their 
revenge on the Government, while the entertainment was in 
progress. On a Bill of no controversial importance whatever 
they contrived to inflict a couple of defeats on the Ministry. 
It was not a difficult feat with practically the entire Con- 
servative Party absent. Of course nothing came of it, not 
even the postponement of the Bill (Isle of Man Church 
Lands), which was quietly restored to the notice paper next 
day. Warned, or inspired, by this incident the House 
mustered in great forceon Wednesday, and spent a hot and 
animated afternoon over the Plumbers’ Registration Bill. 
If the effect should be to provide the householder with 
functionaries who can see to “the pipes” without pulling 
the house to pieces and leaving matters worse than before, 
the time of the Legislature will not have been wasted. But 
it will take more than registration to cause the British 
plumber to amend his ways. 


WE fear, however, there were other reasons to explain the 
sudden interest of Parliament in this artist. The Plumbers’ 
Bill blocks the way of the Women’s Suffrage Bill, which 
otherwise might come on next Wednesday, and will do so 
if the other measure is disposed of in time. But a large 
number of members are particularly anxious that it should 
not come on. They do not want Women’s Suffrage, and 
they do not want to have to vote against it, to the possible 
annoyance of their wives and sweethearts, or the wives and 
sweethearts of their constituents. Everything would settle 
itself much more comfortably for them if the pressing and 
urgent necessity of making new laws for the plumbers left 
a harassed legislature absolutely no time to consider the 
female voter. 


THE most serious news of the week is that which comes 
from India. There is no doubt that there is an outbreak of 
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organised disaffection in the Bombay Presidency.. The 
murder of Mr. Ranp at Poona was clearly part of a care- 
fully prepared plot. There is evidence, says the well-in- 
formed Zimes correspondent at Simla, that the native 
coachmen who drove the Europeans to Government House 
on Jubilee night behaved in a suspicious manner. The sug- 
gestion is that they had been bribed to place the carriages of 
Mr. Ranp, Lieutenant Lewis and Dr. Barry together, 
these three officers being marked down for assassination. 
Lieutenant Lewis and Dr. Barry escaped, as the order of 
the carriages was changed ; an | Lieutenant AYERsT was shot 
by mistake. The correspondent believes that the whole 
native community were well aware that something was 
going to happen on this particular night. ‘There were 
whispers on every hand of impending disaster, and the 
attitude of the people in Poona city that night was of a 
very peculiar kind, There was an air of expectation and 
suspense, not unmixed with a certain triumphant 
aggressiveness of bearing towards Europeans.” That 
this is the view of the Government is shown by the fact 
that a punitive police force, the expenses of which will 
have to be paid by the inhabitants, has been quartered on 
Poona. The District Magistrate, Mr. Lamp, summoned a 
meeting of the citizens, and in a very emphatic and signifi- 
cant speech warned them that the whole community 
would be made responsible for these concerted crimes if they 
continued. 


Unwappiy the disorder appears to be spreading ; nor is it 
confined to the Hindoo community. Serious riots have 
occurred at Chitpur, and the police found themselves quite 
unable to cope with a violent and determined mob. The 
inilitary were called out; but a stubborn resistance was 
offered, and many Europeans were severely injured. It is 
worth noticing that this disturbance was due to the alleged 
profanation of a mosque ; so that apparently Mohammedan, 
as well as Hindoo, fanaticism has been aroused by the 
necessary sanitary measures required to guard against the 
effects of the Plague. 


Ir is on this feeling in the native mind that the agitators 
are working. Some extracts from the vernacular press, 
telegraphed by the 7imes correspon dent, are full of instrue- 
tive meaning. The British Government is charged with 
deliberately profaning the temples and domestic apartments 
of the natives, and sending “fat soldiers” to insult their 
women, As a fact, the soldiers, like the officials, have dis- 
played the greatest heroism and devotion to duty in their 
painful work of removing the sick to hospital, and cleansing 
the infected houses. But when one recollects the ease with 
which the superstitious fears of the Indian people can be 
aroused, and the extraordinary complexity of their social 
and religious observances, it is impossible to be quite easy 
over this outburst of fanaticism. 


For some reason the rumours from Constantinople have 
suddenly assumed a hopeful tone. Perhaps the close of the 
Jubilee festivities in this country may have something to do 
with this. It is to be presumed that the British Ambassa- 
dor may now have received instructions which enable him to 
press the Porte rather more insistently to bring the peace 
negotiations toa close. At any rate itis now said that the 
SULTAN has given way on the indemnity question, and has 
consented to accept four million pounds Turkish as satisfac- 
tory compensation from Greece for the losses caused by the 
war. The sum, all things considered, is moderate enough ; 
though even four millions is a great deal more than Greece 
seems at allin a condition to be able to pay unless she 
receives substantial assistance from abroad. 


Do the German insurance companies raise their premiums 
on a public man when he becomes a Minister? Be this as 
it may, the service of Kaiser W1LHELM seems singularly con- 
ducive to ill-health, No sooner does a Minister get well 
settled down to his duties than his health fails, and he is 
kindly permitted by an indulgent master to retire into 
private life. The latest victim to the dangers of office is 
Baron Marschall von BuirpersTeIN, whose health is so 
bad that it has become necessary to replace him by Herr 
von BiLow, the Ambassador in Rome, who is to act, as 
the official announcement obscurely puts it, ‘in the capa- 
city of a substitute.” In other words the Baron, whose 
boldness and integrity were conspicuously proved during the 
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Tavuscu trial—has got his congé. Boldness and integrity 
do not suit the Court camarilla, which has the ear of the 
German Emperor. The result is that the able men are 
used up, one after another, and their places filled by obsequi- 
ous nonentities, 


Tue Pastoral Instruction, issued by the Archbishops and 
Bishops of Ireland, has attracted but little attention on 
this side of St. George’s Channel. The full text has now 
been published, and it is seen to be a very important docu- 
ment. The Pastoral deals specially with the “ teaching 
authority of the “Church in what are called political 
matters.” It declares plainly against the doctrines “ that 
political acts are outside the sphere of morals,” and that it 
is an invasion of civil rights if the clergy pronounce an 
opinion on them ; on the contrary the Bishops say that the 
Church cannot remain silent when such political methods 
are advocated or employed as cannot be deemed “ conform- 
able to the principles of Christian morality.” A plain 
warning is given “in all charity” to the political leaders 
of the Irish people, that the clergy will be called upon to 
exercise their full authority to counteract any political action 
or agitation which they consider to be subversive of Christian 
morality. It looks as if the next stage in Ireland were to 
be a serious struggle for supremacy between the Priests 
and the Politicians, with the former on the side of Con- 
servatism and order. 


THe unfortunate wreck of the P. and O, steamer Aden 
off the island of Sokotra, calls attention to what seems a 
great neglect of duty on the part of the hydrographical 
authorities. Sokotra is a rocky island seventy miles long, 
lying in the mouth of the Gulf of Aden, and full in the 
track of all ships passing between the Red Sea and 
southern India. The island is a dependency of Britain, and 
so is the adjacent archipelago between Sokotra and the 
Somali coast. It is almost incredible that there should be no 
light or other guide to navigation on any of these dangerous 
islands, Now that a P. and O. liner has been wrecked on 
one of them, with a lamentable loss of life, we may expect 
that the omission will be remedied. 


To judge by the extremely perfunctory notices which 
have appeared in most of the papers, the literary world— 
or the world which thinks itself literary—has rather lost 
sight of Mrs. OLIPHANT in recent years. But the great 
reading public, with better taste, had not; and though 
many newer writers have become the fashion for a season, 
Mrs. OLIPHANT's steady popularity never waned with the 
educated middle classes. She did some harm to her own 
fame by her fertility of production ; people who write 
so much are commonly supposed not to write too well. But 
Mrs. OLipHant’s industry was not to her discredit. It did 
not exclude a great deal of very careful work ; and some of 
her earlier novels attained a very high degree of excellence. 
Salem Chapel and the Chronicles of Carlingford seem old- 
fashioned to the readers of Mr. Harpy and Mr, Henry 
James. But the same may be said of TRoLLope and GeorcGE 
Extot, and possibly of CoarLorre Bronre. Yet some of there 
writers of the middle period of the QuEEN’s reign are not at all 
unlikely to keep their place in our libraries when a good many 
vivacious fin de siécle ladies and gentlemen are forgotten. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes; “ In the turmoil and excite- 
ment of the Jubilee week, you not unnaturally, though | 
am sure quite unintentionally, did an injustice to the 
Prime Minister and to Sir Francis Jeune. The elevation 
of ‘Sir Francis Jeune, Judge-Advocate-General’ to the 
rank of K.C.B, (not K.C.M.G.) was the definite acknow- 
lelgment of definite services. For close upon five years 
Sir Francis has been Judge-Adyocate-General, and has 
discharged the highly responsible duties of that office with 
out fee or salary. Those duties include the personal 
revision of all sentences passed by general courts-martial, 
and must necessarily occupy a good many hours every week, 
Moreover, it may be inferred from a recent answer of Mr. 
Broprick’s in the House of Commons that Sir Francis: is 
likely to continue to be Judge Advocate-General, upon the 
same terms, for at least another eighteen months. The 
salary attached to the office used to be, I think, £2,000 a 
year, and during the one or two Governments preceding 
that which came iuto office in 1892, the Judge-Advocate- 
General was paid by fees amounting to £1,000 a year,” 
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REACTION. 


| ONDON in a day or two will have resumed its usual 
4 aspect, and the life of what is left of this season will 
have returned to its ordinary channels. Some ni with 
that regard for their own comfort and amusement which is 
not yet wholly extinet amongst the human race, will be 
frankly glad that the Jubilee festivities are ov er; ‘and yet 
even they—like those not unusual persons who, having com- 
plained of the summer when it is hot, complain of it yet 
more when it becomes cool —will feel that the excitement 
which they resented has been succeeded by a sense of flat- 
ness almost equally irksome. If such be the feeling of 
those who have not enjoyed the festivities, much more is it 
the feeling of those who have—who have entered into the 
spirit of the occasion ; who have been carried away by its 
enthusiasm ; who have been asked to every gathering, oflicial 
and other, connected with it for which attendance at levées 
and drawing-rooms, or acquaintance with private enter- 
tainers, gave them any right or reason to expect a card ; or 
who have thought fifty guineas an insignificant sacrifice for 
the sake of showing themselves in a box on the gala night 
at the Opera. To persons such as these, whose fee lings, 
though certain of their circumstances are exceptional, are 
in harmony with those of the great bulk of the people, life 
for the moment resembles that of a family who have just 
married their daughter, and, after a brilliant wedding, are 
left alone with the presents, the remains of the breakfast, 
the displaced furniture, and the trodden rice on the door- 
step. A descent of this kind is always the penalty of 
exaltation ; but it need not in the present case at all incline 
us to think that our recent enthusiasm was unreal because 
for the time it is over, or useless because it seems to have 
left things very much as it found them. The Jubilee has 
had an effeet which will be much more permanent than any 
ebullition of sentiment, no matter how genuine. It has 
made the nation conscious of its own greatness, of the extent 
of its own progress during the past sixty years, of the good 
feeling which, despite all quarrels and jealousies, still pre- 
vails between various ranks and classes, and of the vital 
importance to this complex national life of a Monarehy 
which gives stability to the Constitution and unity to the 
Empire. The Jubilee, in fact, has been a great national 
admission that the existing social order, contrary to the 
doctrine of the revolutionary, is emineatly favour: ble to the 
progress of all classes of the community ; and that the 
hopes of the many, no less than those of the few, depend on 
its security, and not on its transformation or overthrow. 
The nation, accordingly, will now resume its work, en- 
couraged by the sudden vision which the late celebrations 
have presented to it of the astonishing results of its work 
and enterprise in the past. One of our Radical weekly 
contemporaries made the exceedingly foolish observation 
that the QuEEN’s procession, which passed through the 
streets of London, was intended to embody the childish and 
exploded fallacy that the condition of a nation depends 
directly on its Monarch, and that the triumphs of science 
and invention, the extraordinary growth of our wealth, and 
the extraordinary expansion of our Colonies, were due to 
the wisdom of QuzEN VicrortA and her Ministers, instead 
of to the industry of the masses and the genius of those who 
have directed it. There never was a shallower criticism. It 
happens that QuEEN Vicrorta is wise and admirable as a 
woman; and her personal qualities, to a degree that is 
quite incaleulable, have no doubt lent stability to the 
Throne: but she passed in state through the midst of her 
assembled subjects, accompanied by all the symbols of 
imperial and military power, not because she was wiser and 
more virtuous than they, but because she represented and 
symbolised the results of their own wisdom and virtue. 
[t cannot be repeated too often that there is, in a certain 
sense, no kind of ruler so representative as a Constitutional 
Monareh ; ; and the representative character of the QUEEN 
on the day of her Jubilee was not eclipsed, but emphasised, 
by the character of the pageant which accompanied her. 
The Colonial and Oriental troops, for instance, were visible 
expressions of the fact that the greatness of our Empire 
depends on the virility of its citizens; while our own 
soldiers and volunteers were symbols of the country’s readi- 
ness to defend its possessions as well as to add to them. 
The civilian, then, no matter how eminent—-the thinker, 
the inventor, the great pioneer of commerce—to whose 
thoughts and actions most of the transformations of the 
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QuEEN’s reign have been due, was in no way ignored in 
the homage paid to the Sovereign. The pageant was a sign 
of the success of his own activities; just as a flag floating 
on a lofty tower bears witness to the work that has been 
accomplished by the architect and the masons, though it is 
not itself composed of bricks and mortar. 

We have not, however, done with the Jubilee when we 
have dismissed the QuerEn’s procession. There has been 
exhibited to the world another spectacle which was not only 
equally memorable, but which spoke its meaning in a more 
direct way. If the procession in London was a symbol 
the country’s greatness, the fleet assembled at the review 
was an actual part of The troops in London were a 
specimen of our military power; the concourse of our ships 
in the Solent was naval power itself. Neither England nor 
Europe is likely to forget that spectacle. We have been 
scoffed at as a declining power, as a negligeable quantity in 
polities, till some of us had almost begun ourselves to think 
that we were so. ‘To this view of us, whether entertained 
by ourselves or others, the review of last Saturday came as 
a visible and astonishing answer, It has made Great 
Britain, as it were, feel anew the strength of her own sinews ; 
and it will do much, we seriously think, to bring home to 
the national imagination the fact that we are a growing, not 
a declining power, and that our future will at once continue 
and eclipse the traditions of our past. It happens that our 
Fleet is more calculated to teach this lesson than our Army. 
But the changes produced in the Navy by the progress of 
the arts and sciences are far greater, and incalculably more 
apparent to the eye, than any produced in connection with 
our land forces. The changes that have taken place in the 
Army are appreciable only by experts ; but everyone knows 
what a three-decker was at the beginning of the QuEEN’s 
reign, and everyone can see at a glance how astounding, 
how appalling, is the difference between the three-decker of 
the near past, and the monstrous iron-clad of the present. 
Our armoured fleet, moreover, is an altogether new 
phenomenon—new with a novelty to which the Army cain 
show no counterpart. It has, we may say, been the creation 
of one generation—of a very few de cades ; and yet, such has 
been the vigour of our country’s life, that already we can 
darken the horizon with leagues of our floating steel. It 
must be remembered also that every one of these stupendous 
ships represents not merely wealth, industry, and enterprise, 
but also the achievements of science in its highest and most 
recondite branches; and that in its guns and engines the 
intellectual faculties of man have armed themselves with 
the terrors that belonged formerly to his hands. Alike to 
the eye and mind, the, battle-ships of this country, whe. 
assembled in great tumbers, as they were at the late 
review, present one of the completest images possible of the 
contemporary energies of the British nation—moral, 
manual, and mental; and if a period of reaction after a 
period of excitement js—and it is so usually—a_ period of 
reflection also, the country at large will feel that its lat 
rejoicings, instead of inclining it, now that they are over, to 
fold its hands and rest, form really a stimulus to renewe | 
and increased endeavour. Nor must we be tempted to 
think the lesson it has taught us vain should we shortly 
have to defend the prosperity on which we have been co:- 
gratulating ourselves, or use the fleet on whose majesty we 
have looked with pride. We say this with no view whia‘- 
ever to any war probable in the near future. But we must 
not forget that the first Great Exhibition, which was 
supposed to have ushered in an era of universal peace, was 
followed by the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny ; an] 
many foolish persons began to despair of humanity, in pro 
portion as they had allowed themselves to anticipate an im- 
mediate millennium. History has taught us that their despair 
was as foolish as their hopes. The course of progress was 
interrupted for a time only, and interrupted only in ways 
for which we ought always to be prepared; and we must 
always regard the State—-and especially on occasions like 
the Jubilee—as a ship of which we are proud because she 
will be able to weather storms, not because we believe that 
she will eseape them. 


WHAT NEXT? 
fice music has ceased. Cheers are no longer heard in the 
streets. Guests are departing. The Jubilee rejoic- 
ings are nearly ended. Already men are asking themselves 
whethe xr they can discern visible signs of an Empire newly 
knitted together, or whether, with the departure of the 
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Indian escort and the Colonial troops, the relations of 
the Mother Country with her dependencies and colonies 
will relapse into a state of cold politeness on the one 
side, and selfish particularism on the other. Unless the 
golden opportunity be seized, it may pass away for ever. 
if the obstacles in the way of success are considerable, 
the reward is incomparably greater than any prize that 
ever yet crowned constructive statesmanship in this 
country. Modern Colonial policy has impressed the popular 
imagination. Two results have already been achieved 
which form a base of operations for the future. English 
statesmanship has been relieved from the intolerable strain of 
managing Colonial affairs it does not understand, for people 
it does not know, at a distance that prevents clear vision. 
Secondly, the modern policy of relinquishing to the people 
on the spot the .task of managing their own affairs 
has ehanged Colonial antipathy and discontent into en- 
thusiastie and even ostentatious loyalty. Colonial inde- 
pendence, therefore, so far as relates to those affairs which 
do not affect the whole Empire must remain untouched. 
Colonial legislatures possess in their respective territories 
the character of sovereignty which the British Parliament 
possesses throughout the United Kingdom, India, and the 
Crown Colonies. On education, marriage, ecclesiastical 
topics, land tenure, in short, on every domestic subject that 
can interest Canadians, Canada is supreme as France is 
supreme, It is, therefore, a misnomer to speak, as many 
Imperialists are apt to speak, of “ our” Colonies. Canada 
is not in any sense of possession “ our” Canada. We did 
not make, buy, or win it. It was won by the ancestors of 
both English and Canadians, and made entirely by the 
latter. We do not speak of “our” Kent or “ our” 
Northumberland, Men who belong to the Canadian nation 
resent, as they ought to resent, the suggestion of inferiority 
conveyed by a term implying the ownership of modern 
Canada by the modern English, 

The first step, therefore, towards a closer union for pur- 
poses of Imperial defence, is a readjustment of British 
perspective in Colonial affairs. Mr. CuaMBervatn is dealing 
with nations, not with Colonies; with children who have 
attained their majority, not with subordinates and inferiors. 
Until the fact is grasped that south, east, and west are three 
nations mostly of our blood, inspired with the same pride, 
confidence, and sense of dignity and power that English- 
men themselves possess, the problem of closer union will 
remain unsolved, Sir Witrrip Laurier has publicly 
claimed the right of Canada to nationhood——-and this in 
a speech glowing with enthusiasm for the British connec- 
tion. Although the self-governing powers of the great 
Colonies are unassailed and unassailable by Britain, the 
foundation of the whole British Colonial system is the 
supremacy of the British Parliament throughout the 
Empire. ‘ No Colonial statesman, judge, or lawyer,” writes 
an authority on Constitutional law, “ever dreams of deny- 
ing that Crown, Lords and Commons can legislate for 
Victoria, and that a statute of the Imperial Parliament 
overrides every law or custom repugnant thereto, by whom- 
soever enacted, in every part of the Crown* dominions.” 
Every court throughout the British dominions is bound to 
hold void all Colonial laws which contravene an Imperial 
statute. From Colonial Courts there is an appeal to the 
Privy Council. If the right of Imperial legislation has 
fallen into disuse, it is because Colonists are not represented 
in the Imperial Parliament, and without representation 
taxation has been impossible since the tea went overboard 
in Boston harbour. In spite of the Philistine conceit of 
untravelled Britons, and the maladroitness of the bureau. 
craey, statesmen of every school have learned the lesson 
taught by the results of the policy followed by Georce ILI. 
and Lord Nortu, whieh flung away, over a trifle, the last 
chance of unifying the whole of the English-speaking people 
of the world. On this ground it is that we have the 
anomaly of Imperial defence falling almost wholly on the 
shoulders of British taxpayers. 

If, therefore, the Jubilee celebrations are to be more 
than a symbol of attachment to a great and good Quegn, 
it is necessary that every Briton who enjoys the protection 
of the fieet and army wherever he may live should contri- 
bute toits cost. This proposition carries with it a postulate 
of no less importance. Colonial contributions to Inperial 
defenee must be preceded by Colonial representation in the 
Imperial Parliament. The moment has come when either 
England must advance or the Colonies will retreat. 
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Opportunity stands at the door. What shall we do 
with it? If Mr. Cuampernaiy succeeds in opening the 
door to Colonial representation, he will have gone far 
to atone for Lord Norrn’s blunder in the last cen- 
tury. National expansion and commercial prosperity 
are now convertible terms. The race that is not 
spreading is in decay. Holland declined because she 
relapsed into languor and repose at a critical moment 
in her history. In losing her energy she lost her place 
in the world. Energy and imagination are no less 
needed by England to-day than by Holland in the begin 
ning of the eighteenth century. The splendour of the 
Victorian eva culminating during the present year, will b> 
merely transient, unless the new conditions of primacy 
among the nations are grasped and adopted by the 
Government. No Empire was ever yet built on senti 
ment. Greater Britain is like other empires in one thing. 
It depends upon an enlightened self-interest. Fierce covet 
ousness mixed with heroism, and not overweighted with 
moral scruples in dealing with enemies and rivals, have 
made the Empire what it is. We live in softer times than 
when the foundation was laid. Still the main conditions of 
Empire are the same. Supreme as the first maritime and 
commercial Power in the world, we are slowly but steadily 
losing ground with our chief commercial rivals, If the 
loss of markets is inevitable in one quarter, it must be 
made up in another. Imperial schism is the only alter- 
native to Imperial unity. The critical moment has arrived. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE ARMY. 


wi PECTATORS at Aldershot on Thursday would scarcely 

imagine that the looting of London is an idea never 
wholly absent from the minds of certain foreign generals. 
When Marshal BLucuer, in 1814, blurted out his opinion as 
to the charms of London as a city for sacking purposes, he 
merely stated a fact the significance of which is only hidden 
because democracies are notoriously averse to facing disagree- 
able possibilities. Since BLucnEr received the freedom of the 
City of London the temptation to foreign Powers to strike 
at British credit by attempting a temporary occupation of 
a portion of English soil, has vastly increased. But for the 
recent awakening of public opinion in regard to naval 
affairs, some attempt might have been made before now 
to cut an artery, or paralyse the nerve centre, of the 
British Empire. Were our fleets defeated and an in- 
vasion attempted with our Army in its present state, it is 
questionable whether any successful defence could be im- 
provised before irreparable damage had been inflicted on 
British credit. Sooner or later the invader might be 
driven from our shores, but too late to avert a fatal blow 
toour commercial system. Evenif we assume that the Army, 
in its present state, is competent to hold its own against 
possible military combinations directed against this country, 
there is another function, no less important, which it is 
manifestly incapable of performing. A maritime Empire 
such as ours, however well provided with fleets and blue- 
jackets, is constantly compelled to engage in operations 
abroad requiring the presence of troops. Land forces in 
adequate numbers and in the highest state of efficiency, 
ready at a day’s notice ‘‘ to go anywhere and do anything,’ 
are no less essential to the maintenance of a maritime than 
of a continental empire. Again and again during the 
present century the absence of an efficient fighting 
force of trained soldiers has caused the useless effusion of 
torrents of blood, and has wasted national resources by sub- 
sequently entailing vast expenditure. The Walcheren and 
Buenos Ayres Expeditions, the first year of the Crimean War, 
Mr. Guapstone’s Boer War, the state of the commissariat 
and store department of the first Ezyptian Expedition, are 
instances of what we mean. During the last twelve months 
the dispatch of half a completely-equipped army corps 
to South Africa would have been a pacific and economical 
method of ending a period of unrest which has already cost 
the country millions, of restoring confidence, and of show- 
ing the Boers that England means what she says. A mere 
handful of troops was dispatched to join General Goop- 
ENOUGH’S command—suflicient to irritate the Boers without 
inspiring them with respect. The real reason for this poliey 
of half measures was that. the Government had no seasoned 
troops they could send without denuding other garrisons of 
their necessary complement of men. ‘To assemble 28,000 
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men on Laffan’s Plain, London was left with two regiments 
to guard it. 

Until reeent years the public obstinately clung to the belief 
that resistance to attack from without is the only feasible 
strategy for the naval and military forces of an insular 
Power. Captain Manav, by his earlier writings, and more 
especially by his Life of Netson, has succeeded in con- 
vincing the man in the street that the most effectual, rapid, 
and successful means of defence is that of striking home 
and hard upon your adversary before he has time to strike 
home on you. Every page of our history shows that prompt 
attack by land and sea is the best means of defence. So 
far as the Navy is concerned, a great deal has been done to 
prepare the way for the adoption of such vigorous defensive 
tactics. As regards the Army, the state of affairs is still 
lamentable. The shaft of the spear is ready; its head is 
missing. No thrust can be driven home unless the imperial 
spear-head is in its place. With the exception of the Indian 
Army, there is no portion of the military forces of the Crown 
ready to start suddenly on active service. If a regiment be 
ordered abroad, its ranks are supplied from its linked bat- 
talion, which becomes forthwith a shadow and a sham asa 
fighting unit. Ninety years ago we were better off. The 
artillery in 1810 numbered 16,814. In 1896 the official 
returns show that only a thousand more, or 17,834 officers and 
men, were employed as gunners all over the British Empire. 
It is needless to cumber the argument with illustrative 
details. Material exists in profusion, and is accessible to every- 
one. The point we wish to make is that the British Army is 
dangerously small, is unready, does not attract men as the 
Navy attracts them, and tends rather to deteriorate than to 
improve when the growth and prosperity of our population 
are taken into account. In 1810 the officers, rank, and 
file, maintained for service in the United Kingdom num- 
bered 112,518. On the Ist January, 1897, they were 
107,636. The population of England in 1810 was 
10,000,000. To-day it is over 30,000,000, and with Seot- 
land and Ireland over 40,000,000. The national debt in 
1810 was nearly £900,000,000, To-day it is only two- 
thirds of that sum. Unless, therefore, our rulers are 
prepared to maintain that the expansion of the Empire 
during the nineteenth century has diminished our military 
responsibility, and that the taxpayers of 1897 are less able 
than their predecessors of 1810 to bear the burdens of 
Empire in the proportion of one to four, it is tolerably clear 
that our Army is inadequate to duties that may at any 
moment be laid upon it. 

The chief factor in the degeneracy of the Army is our 
national prosperity. During the reaction that succeeded 
the Napoleonic wars it was not necessary to pay high 
prices, as labour was more plentiful than employment. Since 
that time the nation has obstinately refused to pay market 
rates for soldiers’ labour either in the shape of actual pay, 
or by its equivalent in providing for the old age of the non- 
commissioned officers. The natural consequence of this 
policy is that the Army is not popular, while the Navy is. 
There is no inflexible law of nature or of economics that 
prevents the nation from obtaining what it wants—a couple 
of army corps, each of 40,000 men, complete in all arms 
to the last strap of a gun, and the last button of a gaiter ; 
with commissariat, transport, and intelligence departments 
organized, and ready to go to Pretoria or Constantinople at 
a day’s notice. Ever since Mr. Cuitpers’s time hopes have 
been held out which have been completely disappointed. 
The feat of providing an efficient army has already 
been performed in India. Englishmen, therefore, can 
do again what has been done. When the Duke or Cam- 
BRIDGE left the Horse Guards the public were assured 
that in the course of a short time Lord WotsELEY would 
work wonders. Not only is there no miracle of 
organization to record, but the condition of the Army 
is little, if at all, more satisfactory than when the 
late Commander-in-Chief quitted office. We do not believe 
that any change for the better will come from within. 
The recent resurrection of the Navy was not the result of 
Government action. It was forced upon successive Cabinets 
by sheer pressure of public opinion from without. Healthy 
public opinion on the Navy was formed by men like the late 
Sir THomas Symonps and Sir Grorrrey Hornpy, who, in 
season and out, wrote, lectured, talked, and importunately 
forced the public to listen. In their lives they were termed 
bores, fanatics, and mutineers. The fleet at Spithead is their 
monument. The Army stands in need of a resurrection no 
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less than the Navy, and the change for the better must 
begin with the men. Market prices must be paid, a carer 
provided for corporals and sergeants, and the incidents of 
service improved all round. 


COURT AND KAISER. 


wt OMETHING is rotten in the state of—Germany. It is 
I ditticult to say exactly what it is; but it is clear 
enough that the political condition of the Empire is unsatis- 
factory. The country is rich, it is prosperous, its commerce 
and industry continue to expand, and Protectionist legis|a- 
tion does not seem to have diminished its capacity for che ip 
production ; but with all this the hearts of the Germans 
are disturbed and uncomfortable. They do not like the look 
of things at headquarters, and no wonder, The conduct and 
character of those who control the supreme government of 
the Empire are such as to account for some anxiety among 
those who wish well to the Fatherland. The seandalous 
Tauscu trial has had a scandalous sequel. This police-ofticer, 
whose dark and tortuous intrigues were worthy of the court 
of Puinip IT. or Louis XIII, has not been disgraced or even 
superseded. On the contrary, this employer of the reptile 
press, this paymaster of a band of wretched scribes hired to 
publish falsehoods about the Emperor’s responsible Ministers, 
has actually been promoted, or at least ‘“ kicked upstairs” 
as one of the German newspapers puts it. The person who 
suffers is the capable and upright statesman who boldly and 
successfully repelled the slanders of the venemous crew. 
TauscH remains; Baron MaArscHALL VON BIEBERSTEIN is 
to go. e 

The semi-otticial communication announcing the retire- 
ment of the Foreign Secretary appeared this week. It is 
curiously worded, and cautiously declines to admit that a 
successor to the late minister has been appointed. It con- 
fines itself to stating that Baron Marscuaut has had 
to vacate his post through ill-health, and that Herr 
von Bttow has kindly consented to act as his temporary 
substitute. Herr yon Bittow is the German Ambassador in 
Rome and a fairly capable diplomatist. But he is a mere 
foreign office clerk; and he has no _ Parliamentary, 
or general political, experience whatever. Yet it is 
said that this second-rate official is destined to be 
the successor, not merely of the Foreign Secretary, 
but of the Chancellor,as well. Prince Honentone’s 
retirement has been talked of for some time, and 
now it is understood to be really at hand. Old age will 
probably be the official explanation in this case; and it has 
some colour, for the Chancellor is seventy-seven. But old 
as he is, Prince Howen.one is full of vigour and would be 
quite equal to the cares of office for a year or two more, if 
office were any longer welcome to him, But it is his vigour 
and independence of mind which are his disqualifications. 
He has declined to lend himself completely to what the 
Bismarckian organs now call the ‘new course,” which 
means the policy of paternal absolutism that is dear to the 
heart of the Katser. He has declined to ignore two cireum- 
stances, the existence of which is very distasteful to the 
man in a hurry who wields the sceptre of the BranpgEn- 
BpuRGS. Prince Honentone has inherited enough of 
the Bismarck tradition to regard the Chancellorship 
as German more than Prussian, and to consider that 
the holder of that great office is the representative of all the 
states of the Federation rather than the servant of the 
Prince who is the ruler of one of them. And he refuses to 
forget that Germany is not a military monarchy, but a con- 
stitutional state, with a legislature elected by the popular 
vote. This is nota view of the position which the Emperor 
cares to adopt. For the “ new course” new men will be taken, 
and they will be most probably industrious official medio 
crities, or well-disciplined soldiers, who will receive their order: 
and carry them out with military exactitude ; men of origin! 
ideas and independent minds are not wanted. The Karser wil! 
do the thinking for them. This estimate of the situation :: 
emphasised by the extraordinary rumour that a General, 
with no civil training, is to sueceed Dr. von StepHAN as thie 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. For what one knows t» 
the contrary General von PoppieLski may make a mos‘ 
capable Postmaster-General. But his appointment would 
be a fresh proof of the determination to rivet the military 
collar upon Germany, and the Germans, who would be any 
thing in the world but a great military Power if they could 
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consult their own wishes and instincts, are irritated and 
alarmed. 

Perhaps the most serious symptom of all is the obvious 
and constantly increasing influence of the Court Camarilla. 
It is the necessary evil, of absolutist monarchies, and it 
«ems to be developing with dangerous rapidity in Berlin. 
Neither the German nor the Prussian constitutional system 
makes the ministers really responsible to the representa- 
tives of the people ; they are not appointed from among the 
leaders of the Chambers, and they do not resign if they fail 
to carry a majority of the delegates with them. They are 
simply the nominees of the Sovereign, who can officially 
and pacifically bow-string them whenever he pleases. This 
is not exactly popular self-government in the Western 
Kuropean sense. Still, as long as the ministers are men of 
tanding and position, chosen from the recognised chiefs of 
the administrative hierarchy, the abuse does not seem 
intolerable; at any rate, to a patient people like the 
Gormans, long habituated to bureaucratic domination. It 
is otherwise when the ministers thems¢lves are seen to be 
at the merey of an irresponsible cabal of courtiers and court 
fiyourites. The base and clumsy intrigues which this 
ystem fosters have been in part revealed in the recent 
trials, to the great disgust of right-minded Germans. 
(he Emperor himself, with all his erratic though 
sometimes generous impulses, they could endure; but 
the Empgeror’s underground brood of parasites, who 
work in the dark under the safe shadow of the 


throne, are trying them severely. The protests 
have been very outspoken of late, and the popular 
discontent is growing. It would be deeper but for 


me saving condition, The German administration is still 
in the main reasonably good. Next to our own there is 
probably no more honest and capable Civil Service in the 
world than that of Prussia. The officials, usually very 
poorly paid, are extraordinarily intelligent, well-educated, 
ind conscientious ; and integrity has been the characteristic 
of all branches of the service. The question is whether the 
intrigue and corruption, which are becoming rampant in the 
highest grades, will not, sooner or later, sap the virtue of 
the subordinates. When it does, there may be an explosion 
(f popular anger, which would imperil the stability, if not 
the unity, of the Empire. The mass of men are not 
ereatly touched by the rise and fall of ministers and Court 
Chamberlains; but if their magistrates, their policemen, 
their tax-collectors, and their post-office clerks, are incom- 
potent or dishonest, they soon discover the fact. And it is 
difficult to believe that a régime which promotes the 
Tausches, and allows upright and able men like Baron 
Marscuau. to be intrigued out of office, will not eventually 
begin to affect the integrity of officialism generally. If 
that conviction once spreads in Germany, it will focus 
political discontent into something more immediately for- 
mnidable than socialism. Free institutions the Germans can 
do without, for they have never really had them ; but they 
(lo expect their Government to be reasonakly honest and 
reasonably capable, and they are beginning to have their 
doubts whether it is either. 


ARGUMENT, CONVERSATION, AND SOCIETY. 


W E have most of us found ourselves, at some time or 

other, taking part in a diseussion about what 
conversation ought to be; and the question is not unin- 
teresting, though the discussion of it is less practically useful 
than some people think it, for the following simple reason — 
that no conversation is good unless it is natural and spon- 
taneous, and its excellence goes when excellence is con- 
sciously aimed at. A company who sit down with the 
deliberate intention of being clever, are incomparably duller 
than a company who are quite content to be stupid, unless 
accident. moves them to become anything else. Nothing is 
more intolerable than the man or woman who has been 
praised as a talker by a circle of admiring friends, till he 
or she can never utter a sentence without labouring to be 
humorous, original, or epigrammatically wise, The conver- 
sational career of a person of this kind is sure to end in a 
series of miniature tragedies—-failure from moment to 
moment to sustain his or her reputatiov, followed by the 
final tragedy, or we may call it the blessed release, that 
takes place when the 1 reputation dies. But a yet worse 
fault than this struggle of the individual to be remarkable 
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is a similar attempt on the part of a body of people to be 
superior. We are most of us familiar with the earnest and 
superior person—the professional thinker of high thoughts, 
the professional wrestler with profound problems—who 
always speaks with disdain of the frivolity of fashionable 
conversation, who insists on talking not about people, but 
about things, and who would look on a dinner-party as a 
noble opportunity lost, unless all the guests, between the 
fish and the peaches, had given their views on the moral 
meaning of the universe, some new scientific speculation, 
or some theory of art or literature. All these matters, 
no doubt, may on occasion be talked about with advantage ; 
but it is, we maintain, altogether an error to regard them as 
the principal matters with which conversation ought to deal, 
Conversation, no doubt, may be insipid on account of its 
frivolity ; but the dulness of frivolity is nothing to the 
dulness of deliberate seriousness. The mistake which the 
persons to whom we are now alluding make, consists in 
the fact that they confuse social conversation with dis- 
cussion. Discussion, if not serious, and if not carefully 
conducted, is worse and more useless than frivolity of the 
most frivolous kind. It is infinitely better, both for the 
mind and spirit, to spend an hour in listening to a descrip- 
tion of a fancy ball—of how a member of the haute 


Jinance looked as the Chevalier Bayard, or how a rotund 


little American millionairess blazed as Lucrezia Borgia, than 
to exchange sham profundities with a neighbour about the 
most important problems in life, at a moment when neither 
the one talker nor the other, even were his thoughts worth 
uttering, would have time to collect them, still less to express 
them accurately. The account of the fancy ball would at 
least produce amusement. The solemn argument would 
produce mere mental confusion. 

Discussion differs from what is meant by conversation in 
this way-—that conversation expresses the natural efferves- 
cence of thoughts and feelings that takes place when friends 
meet, and a very little of it may be as fresh and pleasant as 
much. Discussion, on the other hand, if it is to be of any 
serious use, must be premeditated and prolonged ; and except 
when it takes place between two or three people in the quiet 
of intimate privacy, it must necessarily be formal, and be 
regulated like a Parliamentary debate. It will in that case 
not be relaxation, but a severe and trying form of mental 
exertion. It will be the very thing which in social conversa- 
tion most people endeavour not to find, but to forget. It 
has been well said that, in the greatest poetry, such as 
SHAKESPEARE'S, thought is apparent only in the victories 
which it has won. The same thing is true of really agree- 
able conversation. The entire objects, indeed, of conversa- 
tion and discussion are different, Discussion represents 
thought; conversation represents action. The oue shows 
what people think, and generally shows this very imper 
fectly. The other shows what they are. Discussion peoples 
a room with so many talking treatises. Conversation peoples 
a room with living men and: women, bright with the shifting 
colours of feeling, hope, and memory, each reflecting life at 
some different angle, and each suggesting to others the 
possibilities of new experiences. Conversation is, in short, 
the intellectual cream of life. And here wesee the reason 
why social conversation lies open to the charge of frivolity 
on the part of the serious person. It seems to be frivolous, 
because to a very large extent it deals with the things and 
the minute incidents of the moment; and it does so 
because, with the exception of one or two experiences, the 
intensest part of life consists of the immediate moment, with 
the wake just left behind it, and the foam atits bows of the 
future that is just before. The incident which has just 
occurred, the friends who have just been encountered, the 
witticism that has just been uttered, the love affair still 
in progress or just come to an end—all these, still wet and 
glistening with the water of vitality, are the matters with 
which, properly, conversation deals—with these matters, and 
also with one other. This other is the personalities of those 
concerned in it. The news imparted, the opinions expressed, 
are often merely disguised fragments of the characters and 
pe ig ia of the speakers, with which they attack each 
other, fencing with their respective temperaments—a com- 
bat in which both win when each draws the heart’s blood 
of the other; the only peculiarity of this species of duel 
being that when one of the combatants recovers the other is 
apt to die 

It follows, then, from what has been said, that the charm 
and brilliancy of conversation depends primarily not on 
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the way in which people think, but on the way in which 
they live. A dull life, if lived by the most intellectual 
pe ple, can hardly by any possibility produce brilliant con- 
versation, Such people have not the material out of 
which brilliant conversation is made. There is another 
reason, however, for their want of conversational ability 
besides this. People who live a dull life, in a confined 
society, have not only little of immediate interest to talk 
about, but they lose the ready faculty of talking. They 
lose it partly because there is no habitual call on them to 
exercise those mental muscles by which social conversation is 
produced ; but they owe its loss to a still greater extent to 
the fact that they are apt to develop peculiarities and 
angularities, which they themselves may dignify by the 
name of originality, but which are in reality a species of 
mental provincialism. One great underlying essential of 
all good social conversation is a general likeness in manner 
between those who take part in it—not a likeness merely 
in deportment and manner of speaking, but in the manner 
of looking at things and forming their social judgments. 
This likeness need not produce monotony ; it has not the 
least tendency to doso. It merely constitutes a common 
level, on which structures of different heights and different 
forms are raised. For this reason good social conversation 
can exist only amongst people who to all intents and pur- 
poses belong to the same class, and who, even if they do not 
constantly meet as individuals, have at all events an 
analogous, and perhaps a common body of associates. They 
must have a common standard of good manners and good 
dressing. They need not all be fond of the same pursuits, for 
pursuits differ widely even in the same family. But they 
must have the same habits, and the instinctive taste with 
regard to those things of life which pertain equally to all. 
They must be accustomed to meeting under the same cir- 
cumstances ; their relations to the rest of the community 
must be, broadly speaking, similar. For the profitable dis- 
cussion of particular subjects all this is unnecessary. A 
man may discuss gardening with his gardener as freely as 
he would with his wife, but he would not invite his gar- 
dener to the delights of intimate badinage. The great sub- 
ject of conversation is life ; and those who would talk of 
life in a way which shall make them mutually intelligible, 
must see life in the same social perspective. Conversation, 
in fact, like that impossible thing, social democracy, can be 
based only on virtual social equality. 


THE VICTORIAN CLERGY IN PRIVATE LIFE. 


rPX\HE various changes, movements, developments, and 

reforms that have during the QuEEN’s reign marked 
the lifé of the Church of England, have naturally received 
abundant notice from the writers who have been so busy 
of late in reviewing that eventful period. But there is one 
feature in our ecclesiastical history which has received, we 
think, less attention than it deserves, and this is the 
change that has come over the personal character of our 
clergy—not as ministers of religion, but as members of 
ordinary society. The most obvious expression of the 
change which We have in view is that which has taken place 
in the fashion of clerical clothes. We are not referring to 
the mysteries of cope and chasuble, or to the biretta which 
the curate of to-day puts on with the feelings of a young 
Guardsman first getting into his uniform. The rites of 
the vestry are too sacred for our profane gaze. We refer 
only to the clothing in which the cleric perambulates the 
streets, drives his pony, and adorns the festivities of his 
neighbourhood. How different this is to that which persons 
in middle life remember to have seen worn by the in- 
cumbents and the curates of their childhood! Then the 
clergyman wore a tall silk hat, a frock or morning coat, 
which would have been not unsuitable to a layman, and a 
stock or choker which had no odour of sanctity except what 
was due to the fact of its being not black or coloured, but 
white. The clerical trousers, on the other hand, proclaimed 
the character of the wearer in a precisely opposite way by 
being not white, but black. Even this, however, was not 
invariably the case. Soma admirable clergymen, who 
indulged in a taste for sport, allowed their trousers to be 
not indeed coloured, but grey—a practice borne witness to 
by a story of Bishop Parrprortrs of Exeter. “The bishop 
met in the street a popular cleric of his diocese, who was 
well known to have a sincere zeal for horses, and whose 
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trousers, by no means black, gave a secular jauntiness to 
his appearance. The bishop, with an ironical courtesy fo 
which he was much renowned, made some disapproving con, 
ment on the tint of the garments in question. “It is quite 
true, my lord,” said the clergyman. “I know they are 
lighter than is suitable; but the fact is, the sun has fade | 
them.” The bishop’s eyes travelled to the clergyman’s 
throat, and saw that the stock encircling it was as black as 
his trousers ought to have been. ‘The sun, Mr. D— 

he said, “has been more lenient to your necktic.” 
But had every clergyman in England come up 
to the ideal of Dr. Putvrorrs, they would © still 
have been, so far as appearances went, merely a body of 
professional men, of scholarly younger sons, or philanthropic 
country gentlemen, not the members of a separate aud 
sacred caste, 

But now all this is changed. |The tall silk hat has 
given place to an extraordinary wide-awake, which some 
times, in place of a ribbon, is surrounded by a pieco of 
black rope or cord. The white choker has turned into the 
Roman collar ; and the single-breasted coat, with its lengtlis 
of depending skirt, would, if our Protestant grandfather; 
had met it in a country lane, have sent them home in 
horror, dreaming that they had seen a Jesuit. But even 
more remarkable than the change in clerical dress, has 
been the change in the clerical manner, and the fashion 
of the clerical countenance. The faces with slight side 
whiskers, the carefully-arranged hair, which old miniature; 
show us above the white ties of sixty years ago, have now 
given place to others whose cheeks are either blue with 
shaving, or which else are moustached and bearded like 
those of the popes of Russia. And the voices which go 
with the faces are more distinctive still. Let those of us 
who can remember them, think of the clerical voices which 
were dying out some twenty-five years ago. There was 
that of the high-bred and polished scholar, educated at 
Eton, and familiar with the Greek Tragedians and with the 
Fathers, a voice of secluded fastidiousness, touched with a 
certain saintliness. There was the open-air voice of the 
Squire's younger brother—a modified Squire himself, to 
whom the magistrate’s bench was as familiar as his pulpit 
or his reading desk, and whose talk was of game and crops, of 
poachers and the county magnates, And then again there 
was the mouthing voice of the evangelical, which seemed as 
if it had been stretched by the frequent utterance of such 
words as “Justification” and the names of the Jewish 
kings, and could never accommodate itself to sentences that 
were not mainly polysyllabic. All these voices are now 
things of the past; they have gone the way of the sounds 
of the seythe, and of the barn-door flail, and the old cries 
of Londen. And what has taken their placo? Entirely 
new varieties. The old evangelical’s voice was the echo of 
his sermons, which were full of every kind of modulation, 
from roaring to an impressive whisper, The voice that has 
taken its place is an echo of shrill intoning. The sporting 
parson, again, has been succeeded by the muscular parson. 
The voice of the latter, though intonation has been its 
model also, is accommodated to the language of the ericket- 
field, and is invested with a strenuous cheerfulness which 
is at times almost aggressive; but it is as distinct from 
the secular straightforwardness of the voice of the sporting 
parson, as the waistcoats and the theology of the one cleric 
are from the waistcoats and the theology of the other. Sixt, 
years ago the muscular parson was unknown ; and his low 
crowned hat and the Roman cut of his broad-cloth wou! |! 
not have been more surprising to the generation that is jus 
vanishing than the flannel suit, the muffler, and the shor: 
jacket which invest his person when the priest condescencs 
to be the comrade of his parishioners. 

Yet another new type—new since the QUEEN’s acces- 
sion-is the ladylike cleric, the curate or very young 
rector, who has generally been brought up at some 
greit public school, and played ladies’ parts at Cam 
bridge as a member of the A.D. C. + His aspect. is 
generally girlish, his eyes large, and his throat long. 
He is for the most part gentlemanly, and he has th 
ways of the world with him. He is always ready to assis 
at private theatricals ; he will rouge and make-up the fac 
of both sexes indifferently ; he will prompt though he wil! 
not act ; and though “he plays no more” is ready to over- 
look the cards. Our grandfathers would have been scau- 
dalised by his worldliness had they seen him when off duty. 
Had they seen him during his official hours they would have 
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been even more scandalised by his unction. They would 
hardly have believed their senses had they seen him issue 
from the vestry with a retinue ot chanting choir-boys, his 
eves uplifted, his hands joined in ecstasy, and his throat 
throbbing with the newest processional hymn ; nor would 
they have been more at their ease with him had they met 
him at luncheon afterwards, not entirely free from a 
lingering scent of incense, and gracefully accommodating the 
spirit of his decorated chancel to that of an innorent world 
full of music and drawing-room accomplishmet its. What 
would SYDNEY SMITH have. said to an apparition like this ¢ 
And what would an apparition like this have said to 
Sypngy Suiru? The social developments of our clergy 
have indeed been wonderful. The High Church party, 
which fifty years ago believed, amongst other things, in the 
divine right of kings, and delighted in venerating Kixa 
CHARLES as the Royal Martyr, is now actually supplying us 
with Socialists, who denounce even the rights of property, 
and defy the bishops from whom they boast that they have 
received their orders. It has been maintained by some 
people that many of these curious vagaries are due to the 
fact that the clergy at the present time are drawn from a 
humbler class than they were at the beginning of the 
(JUEEN’s reign, and that they are consequently more tempted 
to seek a semblance of refinement in affectation. There may 
be some truth in this view of the matter, but we do not 
think there is much. The Church has been always open 
to all orders and degrees of men, ‘The chief reason why 
our clergy speak with new voices, dress in a new kind of 
coat, and develop new expressions of countenance, is mainly 
due to the many and various changes that have taken place 
in the theories of the English clergyman’s position —his 
position not in relation to the Squire or the young ladies 
of his congregation in particular, but ‘to the Church as a 
religious body, and also to the world in general. 





FINANCE. 


V UCH money is coming to the hands of brokers for 
+ investment, as is usual at this time of the year, and 
the Stock Exchange wears quite a business-like air, but 
uregularity is the characteristic of quotations. In both 
Americans and South Africans, the two departments 
recently in so much favour, a good deal of profit-taking is 
resulting from the advance, and this causes prices to 
decline now and again ; but there is a strong undercurrent 
of confidence that a big rise in both departments is still 
to come. In the foreign market Argentines were well 
supported because of the movement towards the provincial 
debt settlement ; but over the Home railway market the 
ngineering labour difficulty hangs like a pall. 


Containing as it has the last day of the half-year, the 
week has been an active one in the meney market. Al- 
though money has since become very abundant, a good deal 
of stringency prevailed as the half-year closed. The rate 
for call money rose from 3 to ? to 14 to 2 per cent., and it 
is how 3 to # per cent. again, with the discount rate for best 
three months bills at under 4 percent. There was a heavy 
demand upon the Bank of Ii ‘ingl: ind at one time for loans at 
2 per cent., and the week’s Bank return indicates the extent 
of the borrowing by an increase of no less than 6} millions 
terling in the other securities, accompanied by a similar 
increase in the other deposits. The borrowing has been to 
a large extent on the part of the joint stock-banks, which 
use the money to swell their reserves at the time of making 
up their half-yearly balance-sheets. This gives an appear- 
uree of stre: igth which is fictitious, and the custom is one not 
quite worthy of them. Owing to demands for cash at the end 
of the half-year, and in connection with the Jubilee festivities, 
the note circulation shows an increase of £981,000, but 
coin and bullion to the amount of over a quarter of a 
million were returned from circulation, including £84,000 
recived from abroad. Transactions in the money marke! 
just now are peculis uly important and numerous. There 
has been the Stock Exchange settlement, and within the 
past two days large amounts in the way of ealls have been 
paid on the new Japanese and Indian loans , and large sums 


liberated in the way of dividend and interest payments.* 


Lo-day the million sterling of Treasury bills will be paid off, 
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and on Monday the dividends on the funds are due for dis- 
tribution. The market, however, will shortly return to its 
former condition of quietude and ease, 


Although this ease has prevailed throughout most of the 
half-year which has come to an end this week, both the 
bank rate and the market discount rate have av eraged higher 
than in the first half of 1896, the average of the former 
being under 2? per cent., and of the latter 14 per cent. 
This leaves a margin of 24s, or 25s. between the two rates, 
whereas in the first half of 1896 the margin was less 
than 7s. Conditions have thus been more favourable for 
the banks, although that is not saying much. They have 
been able to lend the large sums of money upon which they 
pay no interest at all at higher rates ; whilst the wider mar- 
gin must have enabled them to make more profit in the use 
of those loans the terms of which have been regulated by the 
Bank rate. Accordingly the dividends for the half-year, of 
which the first batch was declared yesterday, are favour- 
able. On the Stock Exchange the half-year has seen 
a very general advance in prices, Practically all the gilt- 
edged securities are a point or two higher now than they 
were at the beginning of the year, although Consols 
did not leave off at their highest. The most general and 
important advance during the half-year was in Home 
railways, the largest increase being in Metropolitan stock, 
which rose 17 or 18 points. South Western Deferred ad- 
vanced 15 points, and Midland and Great Eastern 
10 points. The Scotch stocks, however, record a decline 
of 4 or 6 points, and Brighton Deferred closed the half- 
year 74 points lower than at the beginning. The biggest 
individual rise of the half-year was in the American market, 
Lake Shores having advanced 21 points, whilst Milwaukees 
and New York Central put on about half that improvement. 
The Canadian railways rose about 10 points, and so did the 
shares of the Mexican Railway Company ; but the Argentine 
Railways were very weak, Centrals falling as much as 16 
points. Despite the Graco-Turkish War, all European 
Government securities are higher now than at the beginning 
of the year, excepting Greek stocks, which show a decline 
of only 2 to 4 points, and Portuguese, which have fallen 
a couple of points. Argentine securities, of course, show 
improvement, from 5 to 8 points in extent, but Uruguays 
are not unnaturally down 4 or 5 points. Mines are 
generally higher than they were. 


The Stock Exchange had as many settlements on its 
hands on Tuesday as it could negotiate wth any comfort. 
First of all there was pay day in the general markets to be 
faced, and although the account was certainly a light one, 
owing to Jubilee and other interruptions, it was heavy 
enough considering that the diy following was the last day 
of the half-year. Then there was the carry-over in the 
Consols department, where the easy contango rates of 
1 to 1} per cent. sesmed to indicate the existence of a small 
bear account. But that does not complete the tale, as 
the special settlements in the Indian Two and a Half, West 
Australian and South Australian loans had to be arranged ; 
besides which the Foreign Market was making preparations 
for the monthly settlements of the Continental Bourses. A!to- 
gether both Lombard Street and Throgmorton Street hada 
very lively day ; and it would not have been surprising if 
some difficulty had been experienced in arranging matter 
Such, however, was happily not the case. 


Known to be temporary, the stringency in the mouey 
market this week has had little or no effect upon the prie> 
of Consols, which now stand at 11212 for money and 1125 
for the August account. All the gilt-edged securities, 
Colonial and Corporation loins, remain firm bat stagnant. 
The Home railway market continues weak and irregular, and 
there are ample signs now that for the present prices are 
high enough. Although the fact that the national festivities 
would adversely affect the goods traffic had been taken into 
account aud discussed over and over again, few were pre- 
ared for the decline in traflie reeeipts which the heavy lines 
show. The disappointment has been almost sensational. Some 
persons were sanguine enough to predict an increase in the 
Midland return, for instance, whereas a decrease is registered 
of no less than £23,984. The North-Western’s decrease is 
£27,445, the Great W estern’s £12,120, the Great Northern’s 
£4,665, and the Sheffield’s £5,777. This tellsa tale of much 
dislocation of goods traftic, which will, however, doubtless bé 
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rectified in the returns of next week. Unless these are 
exceptionally good the market will be disappointed indeed. 
The Metropolitan lines earned increases which were satis- 
factory enough, and the South Western, with its big Naval 
Review traftic, scored an increase in the week’s receipts 
of £21,090. Another factor, and a more important one, 
which has played havoc with the Home railway market is 
the serious aspect which the engineering labour difficulty is 
assuming. It affects the Great Northern and Scotch stocks 
most, but all the heavy lines must suffer. On the whole the 
immediate outlook for Home railways cannot be described as 
bright, although a great deal will depend upon the dividend 
declarations. 


The last few days of the half-year that has just ended, which 
are not included in the current traffic returns, will probably 
enhance the increase in gross returns, but the working ex- 
penses of the half-year are rather an uncertain quantity. By 
far the biggest increase in the half-year’s receipts is that of 
the Midland Company, whose prospects are exceptionally 
good because of the splitting scheme, and the smallest is 
that of the Lancashire and Yorkshire, the trade of its dis- 
trict having suftered severely by the plague and famine in 
India. It is extremely improbable that this company will 
inerease its dividend for the past half-year, and it does not 
seem probable that the Sheftield can; indeed they may 
decrease the rate of distribution. All the other com- 
panies, however, seem likely to declare a better dividend 
than at this time last year. According to market anticipa- 
tions, the District will pay four per cent. on its Preference 
stock, and the Hull-Barnsley one per cent. on its Ordinary, 
whilst the Chatham company, although it will probably 
pay the full dividend of 44 per cent. on its Second Pre- 
ference, is not likely to go beyond that. As for the 
remainder of the important companies, it is anticipated that 
the South Western, the Great Eastern, the Metropolitan, 
and the Tilbury will increase their dividends by a half per 
cent., and that the Midland, the North Western, the North 
Eastern, the Great Western, the South Eastern, and the 
Brighton will increase their dividends by a quarter per 
cent. There are some who take a more favourable view, 
and would have it that some of the quarter per cents. may 
possibly prove halfs. 


There has been a good deal of profit-taking in the 
American railroad market after the recent rise, and what 
check there has been to the upward movement is not un- 
wholesome. The market is still in a cheerful mood, expect- 
ing great things; and it is encouraged in its hope by a good 
many people who are in a position to speak with some autho- 
rity. Indeed, it is doubtful whether such a personage as 
Secretary Gage of the Treasury is wise in so freely publish- 
ing his optimism from the housetops. He seems never to 
iniss an opportunity of indulging publicly in forecasts of 
the most favourable nature. This week he has been saying 
that nervousness has passed off, confidence has been restored, 
the tide has turned, business in the United States will 
become settled by the passage of the new Tariff Bill at the 
end of the fiscal year, the currency difficulty is sure to be 
met by legislation, with other equally sanguine anticipa- 
tions. ‘There appears to be a good deal of truth in all this, 
but its vain repetition by such a high officer of state has 
scareely the effect that might be expected of increasing 
confidence here, whatever the result may be on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Still, as we have said, the market 
remains cheerful, and Milwaukees, for instance, have 
reached the highest point touched for some years. The 
Canadian lines are in active demand, thanks to excellent 
revenue statements and the fact that the subsidies to 
both the Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific companies 
are now, despite the opposition, assured. Argentine railway 
stoeks, however, are in ill favour, because of the poor traftic 
returns and the reports as to locust: devastation. 


The shares of the Anglo-American Telegraph Company 
have recently been attracting a good deal of attention owing 
to the improvement in the American market. Wall Street 
has been showing increased activity of late—the dealings 
one day aggregating nearly half a million shares—and 
Capel Court has been doing its best to keep the ball 
rolling. This means a large accession of business to the 
Cable Company, which is pretty certain to be reflected in 
the balance sheet when it is issued. The market expects a 
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distribution of 27s. or 28s. for the quarter on Anglo }} 
Stock, which is entitled to a preferential dividend of 6 per 
cent. per annum. For the corresponding quarter of last 
year the dividend was 24s., and as the arrears of interest 
only amount to 13s., Anglo A stock is thought to be coming 
within sight of a dividend. It is not surprising therefore 
that the prices of both securities have been advancing 
rapidly, and a still further improvement may be looked for 
if the present favourable conditions continue. 


In the Foreign market Argentines are again in good 
demand, the terms upon which it is proposed to settle the 
Buenos Ayres provincial debt being now definitely known. 
It does not follow that they will be easily carried out. 
Already some of the other provinces seem to be jealous of the 
aid which it is proposed that the National Government shall 
render to Buenos Ayres; and conferences are taking plac» 
between their representatives and the Government with a 
view to bringing them into the arrangement as well. If 
by means of the negotiations some definite solution of the 
vexed and intricate question is arrived at, all the better ; 
and there are those amongst the bondholders who seem to 
expect a general consolidation of the Argentine foreign 
debts, national and provincial, next year. But the country 
must show definitely that she is in earnest in meeting her 
obligations before the wise can be convinced of her reforma 
tion. Argentina is a country with a past. It is said of 
Mexico also that a debt consolidation scheme is being con- 
sidered, and her loans are much more promising from the 
investor’s point of view than those of the River Plate. 
Guatemalas are recovering from the fall of last week ; but 
not much ,that is good is expected from the new Chilian 
ministry. It is doubtful whether it can last long, and the 
outlook for Chilian finance has not been improved by the 
new Ministry’s accession to such power as it possesses. 


No one has supposed that Uruguay has been in a flourish- 
ing condition lately, in spite of the incredible reports of the 
periodical defeat of the insurgents ; but the market evidently 
was not quite prepared for the sorry state of affairs indicated 
by the Zimes. An article which appeared in its columns 
the other day caused a sharp set-back in the price of the 
stock, but what the Stock Exchange knows as “ the shop,” 
afterwards came to the rescue, as it usually does, The 
general public would perhaps be wise to unload while 
interested parties are in this humour, as matters may very 
shortly become critical. The debt of the country has risen 
from £22,000,000 in 1894 to £27,640,000—an increase of 
twenty per cent., for which there is nothing tangible to 
show. It now amounts to £34 per head of the population, 
while the revenue is steadily decreasing, and the insurrection 
has completely demoralised commercial relations, Out of a 
total revenue of about thres millions for the past financial 
year, £1,300,000 was required for the service of the debt ; 
and when the loans raised internally are exhausted de 
fault is inevitable, unless affairs in the Republic take a 
remarkable turn for the better. 


The Foreign market exhibits no feature of special interest, 
but the Paris monthly settlement has passed off quietly and 
satisfactorily. The event of the wesk in the department 
has been the announcement of the Spanish loan, Only a 
little while ago, the last time Spain wanted to raise money, 
patriotic enthusiasm was judiciously worked upon to such 
an extent that the ladies of Madrid were actually pawning 
their jewels in order to increase their subscriptions. Per- 
haps that sort of thing can only be tried once ; or perhaps 
the ladies have no more jewels to hypothecate for the bene 
fit of an empty treasury. At any rate the new loan has 
been launched without any of the picturesque accompani 
ments which characterised the previous one. It has been 
hanging over the market for a long time, and no stone has 
been left unturned to get the money either in Paris or 
London. But Messrs. Rothschild, it appears, returned 1 
bland refusal, and the 200,000,000 pesetas (about 
£8,000,000) have to be obtained at home.+ The loan 
carries 6 per cent. interest, and being offered at 92 it will 
yield investors about 64 per cent. so long as the Govern 
ment can pay the interest. As the Hispano-Colonial Bank 
gets 3 per cent. for commission and fees, the net yiel| 
to the Exchequer will be only 89 pesetas for every 100 
issued. The interest is secured on the customs revenue of 
the Philippines as well as on the general revenues of Spain ; 
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but even so the security can only be described as extremely 
shaky. 


Asin American railroads, so in South African mines, profit- 
taking has prevailed during the week. Both departments 
have enjoyed considerable activity, with an advance in prices 
recently, and neither is likely to suffer for a time from the 
application of the break and the shaking out of weak bulls, 
The operation is one which occurs over and over again, 
much to the loss of the nervous. Adverse rumours are 
spread or unfavourable truths are exaggerated by those who 
wish to get in at lower prices, and nervous holders duly 
make room for them by sacrificing their shares. In this 
case the rumour took the form of a statement that all the 
Transvaal judges had resigned, and then it was whittled 
down to the statement that at all events three of them had 
resigned, and that President Kruger himself was considering 
his resignation to make up the balance. Owing to the 
strained relations existing between the judges and the 
Executive it would not be surprising to hear of resignations, 
though up to the present time the rumour remains un- 
confirmed. Many of the shares are extremely strong in 
spite of the adverse reports, noticeably the Barnato 
securities, which have at times been well supported. Glen- 
cairns are in favour, because by this time the company should 
be crushing with a hundred stamps. The crushing was to 
have begun on Thursday. Geldenhuis Deep shares, too, are 
in request in connection with the issue of new shares at 
what the market considers a low price. There has been some 
very influential buying of Chartered since the announcement 
that the Bechuanaland Company and not the British South 
Africa Company is to raise fresh capital for the purposes of 
the railway. 


Latest reports from Johannesburg do not give a very 
favourable view of the East Rand Company’s position. It 
is stated that before the recent issue of £300,000 in deben- 
tures, the cash liabilities exceeded that amount by nearly 
£20,000. The debts owing to the East Rand by subsidiary 
companies amounted to £338,000, including a sum of 
£145,000 from the Comet, which is not considered reali- 
sable. Moreover, experts have come to the conclusion 
that the North Reef will not pay to work, and if this 
prove to be the case it will make a vast difference to what 
has been regarded as the probable duration of the mines. 
This is, of course, an ex parte view of the case, but so long 
as the management choose to meet such insinuations with 
a bare denial, instead of making a frank disclosure of the 
actual position, they must expect the public to be un- 
favourably influenced by such reports. 


Perhaps the principal feature of the Westralian mining 
market is the demand for Ivanhoes, which it appears are 
being bought up for the London and Globe Finance Com- 
pany, in order that it may obtain control of the property, 
as in the caseof Lake View. Noreference was made to the 
matter at the meeting of the London and Globe Finance 
Company this week ; but it could scarcely be expected that 
it would be. The chairman had his hands full with his 
panegyrie on the other assets of the Company, which 
appears at present to be in a very strong position. As to 
other mines, it is satisfactory to find that the mad buying 
of Coromandels has ceased for the time being. We were 
able to speak favourably of the prospects of the Indian 
mines before the recent rise occurred, but the speculation in 
Coromandels has since been overdone. The present high 
pr.ce of £4 is based entirely on favourable reports, the 
Company having as yet paid only one dividend of Is. a 
share. The price may go higher in time, when there is 

mething more tangible than mere reports to justify it, 
lvit at present there is no solid basis to go upon. The 
shares of this untried company stand higher than those of 
ome of the other Indian mines which have paid substantial 
dividends for years. 


The London Bank of Australia has not managed to con- 
vinee the House of Lords that its new scheme of arrange- 
ment with its depositors was an altogether desirable one. 
The plan provided for the issue of transferable deposit 
receipts bearing 44 per cent. interest, of which 3 per cent. 
would be a fixed annual charge, while the remaining 1} 
per cent. would be made to depend on the year’s profits. 
The Lords’ Committee which sat on the Bill has, however, 
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insisted that this 14 per cent., if not earned in any year, 
must remain an obligation on the bank before any dividend 
can be paid either to the preference or ordinary shareholders. 
This decision does not put the bank in a much better posi- 
tion than it was before, except in so far as it gives it an 
extension of time forthe repayment of the deposits ; and 
the bank might have saved itself all the expense of getting 
a private Bill through Parliament. The arrangement, 
however, appears to be an equitable one, and the depositors 
have suffered enough already without being further 
mulcted. 


Prospectuses BeroreE THE PUBLIC. 

Nearly seventy-seven millions sterling of new capital was 
offered for public subscription during the half-year which 
has just concluded. Of this amount the Japanese loan 
accounts for 44 millions, Indian and Colonial loans for 
9} millions, Corporation and County loans for 5} millions, 
Home Railways for 1} millions, and American Railroads 
for two millions. Most of the balance was applied for by 
new companies which have been formed, although @ very 
large proportion of the big amount subscribed for breweries, 
nearly ten millions sterling, was offered by existing concerns. 
The capital of the new cycle companies amounted to 64 
millions ; but this fell mainly in the earlier months of the 
half-year, for in view of the gloomy outlook, the cycle pro- 
moter receives little encouragement just now. Two and a 
half millions went to South African mimes, and over a 
million to Westralian mines. About 22} millions sterling 
was the amount of the capital offered for subscription by 
miscellaneous companies which do not lend themselves to 
classification, a feature of these being the numerous amal- 
gamations of shops to form stores. 


As to current new issues, there are few to record. For 
those who are willing to pay a very high price for a security 
yielding a very low rate of interest perfectly secured, there 
are the Crry or Lonpon Corporation bonds to be tendered 
for on Tuesday. Marked as is the tendency for our Cor- 
porations to issue loans at lower rates of interest, it has been 
left for the City to demand at least 101 for a bond bearing the 
minimum interest of 2} per eent. However, the price is 
not too high compared with that of the Metropolitan Con- 
solidated stock in the market ; and doubtless the issue 
of a million and a quarter will be eagerly subscribed by 
those who can afford to lend their money at such a low 
rate. A peculiarity of the prospectus is that the informa- 
tion as to the redemption of the loan is not exact. It shows 
that the loan may be redeemed on July Ist, 1927, but it 
does not say “or after.” In fact, taking the prospectus 
literally, it would appear that the Corporation must either 
redeem the loan on July Ist, 1927, or wait until the expiry 
of the statutory sixty years on July Ist, 1957. 


It is well to encourage railway enterprise at the Cape, 
and an opportunity of doing so is afforded by the prospectus 
of the New Care Cenrrat Rattway Company. The railway 
at present runs forty miles, from Worcester to Ashton, 
and is to be extended another forty miles, from Ashton to 
Swellendam. The investor is asked to subscribe £87 10s. 
each for £125,000 four per cent. mortgage debentures. 
The low price of issue does not convince one of the 
adequacy of the security, but on the whole a fair speculative 
investment appears to be offered. We could wish, however, 
that the prospectus had been a little more frank. It says that 
the company has hitherto been able to meet the interest on 
its debentures, and to pay for 1896 a dividend on the shares, 
carrying forward a balance of £1,697. Ifit is possible to be so 
explicit as to the amount carried forward, why is the rate of 
dividend not stated? Another remarkable omission from 
the prospectus is that of the names of the directors. Full 
information is all the more desirable because the concern is 
scarcely known here at all, no particulars being given in 
the usual financial reference books. 


This is not the time for subseribing to new cycle com- 
panies. The market for their shares is in a state of the 
utmost depression, and the market for the cycles themselves 
is in a condition which is even worse. The boom is over, 
and a collapse of the multitude of heavily over-capitalised 
companies floated but a few months ago is practically cer- 
tain. The American combination for keeping up the prices 
of the machines has been compelled to disband ; and prices 
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will now be cut in both the American and English 
markets more than ever, which is saying a great 
deal. The cards in the cycle shop windows show 
how much prices have fallen, and day by day advertise- 
ments appear in the newspapers offering whole 
stocks at a great reduction. As we write we have an 
advertisement before us of the Griffiths Corporation. It 
tells of a clearance sale of Singer cycles. “ We have a large 
stock which we wish to clear out at once; call and see 
them; you are not obligated to buy ; prices to suit every- 
one ; Dunlop, Humber, Star, Swift, ‘and Ariel cycles from 
ten guineas.” This being the state of affairs in the trade, 
it would be foolish indeed to subseribe to the issue now 
offered by the BapMiInTON CYCLE AND CoMPONENTS COMPANY, 
Limitep. But even if the trade were in a state of the 
most flourishing prosperity it would still be foolish to 
subscribe on this prospectus, which gives fewer particulars 
than any we remember to have seen. There is absolutely no 
attempt at all at either a valuation statement or a state- 
ment of profits. 


Monday will see the issue of another company for the 
exploitation of coal in Kent. This will be the Kenr Coat 
FINANCE AND DEVELOPMENT Company, Limirep, with a 
capital of a quarter of a million in £1 shares. The Board 
consists mainly of those already connected with Kent coal 
companies. Any one interested in the development 
of the new district should apply for a prospectus to the 
Secretary, at 11, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Bievin’s Fixp Gop Mining Company, Limrrep, is a 
West Australian mine, with a capital of £150,000, in £1 
shares. The property is in the Menzies district, and com- 
prises 72 acres of claims. Various independent reports on 
the property are given in the prospectus, and from these 
it appears that about £15,000 has already been spent 
in developing the mine with satisfactory results. 
An estimate of the quantity of ore in sight of an 
assay value of 3 oz, is also given, and it is expected that 
this aione will realise £80,000. 


Tue Ironmongers’ Association, Limrrep, will be issued 
on Monday with a £200,000 capital. It is an amalgama 
tion of eight businesses in the metal trade, which show 
an aggregate profit for last year of £17,818. The issue 
seems a fairly safe one. 


A public issue will shortly be made of the SmtrHrretp 
Markers Ex.ecrric Suppty Company, Limrrep, with a 
evpital of £100,000 in Ordinary shares of £5 each, and 
Debenture issue of £50,000. 








REVLEWS. 


THE CONSOLATION OF PHILOSOPHY. 

The Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius. Translated into 
English prose and verse by H. R. James, M.A. London: 
Elliot Stock. 

Mo _— with any knowledge of literature are probably 
aware that a writer named Boethius existed ; and many 

‘am something more. ‘They know that he was a Latin critic 

who flourished during the sixth century, and who wrote a book 

on The Consolation of Philosophy. They perhaps know also 

that down to the times of the renaissance this work enjoyed a 

most extraordinary popularity ; that it was the intimate com- 

panion of all classes of men—of scholars, of sok liers, of politi- 
cians, and kings and princes ; and that a translation was made 
of it by King Alfred of England. But the ordinary reader, 

_ indeed the ordinary scholar, knows about Boethius and his 

book very little more than this, He and it, however, are both 

very far from uninteresting ; and we welcome with pleasure 
the new and really beautiful translation of “er Consolation 

f Philosophy that is offered to us by Mr. H. R. James. 

We have rarely met with a translation from any language, 
whether accurate or inaccurate, which reads so much like an 
etiginal as does this ; and the translator renders the author’s 
ass ssfully as he does his prose. So far as its literary 
form ic concerned, 7'he Consolation of i hilosophy i is sin gul arly 
rtistic acd attractive ; but it isa book the nature of which 
cut hardly be Gescribed without reference to the author’s life. 

Locthius was aman of wealth, and of distinguished family. 
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He was sole consul under Theodoric in the year 512 a.p,, and 
he rose so high in the estimation of that monarch, that “yy 
special and extraordinary favour ”—to quote the words of Mr. 
James—his two sons were created joint consuls. Within a 
year of this triumph his good fortune deserted him. Suspected 
unjustly of some political offence, he was stripped of his 
honours, his property was confiscated, and he was sent a 
prisoner to Pavia, with the possibility of death threatening 
him. In this situation, like Cervantes and Bunyan, he turned 
to literature, and wrote his treatise on Zhe Consolation of 
Philosophy. In this work, says Mr. James, whose words it isa 
pleasure to quote, “he represents himself as seated in his 
prison, distraught with grief, indignant at the injustice of his 
misfortunes, and seeking relief for his melancholy in writing 
verse descriptive of his condition. Suddenly there appears to 
him the divine figure of Philosophy, in the guise of a woman 
of superhuman dignity and beauty, who by a succession of dis- 
courses convinces him of the vanity of regret for the lost gift; 
of fortune, raises his mind once more to the contemplation of 
the true good, and makes clear to him the mystery of the 
world’s moral government.” 

The work is divided into five books. In the first, Boethius, at 
the bidding of Philosophy, rouses himself from his dejection 
so far as to tell the story of his sorrows, and bewails the dis- 
order prevailing in the moral government of the universe. In 
the second book Philosophy begins her work of consolation by 
bidding him consider how worthless and unstable at the best 
are those gifts of fortune the loss of which makes him miser- 
able. No one, she tells him, is completely happy ; and such 
happiness as men have they find in themselves, not in external 
possessions. Riches bring care ; position and power are good 
only when associated with virtue. It is virtue that gives them 
their value. Fame is a delusion. The widest and most 
enduring fame aman can hope for endures for a space only, 
and is limited to a corner of the earth. Fortune, in short, can 
render but one true service to a man, namely, to show him, by 
withdrawing her favour, who are his real friends. In the third 
book Philosophy goes on with her argument, and distinguishes 
with great minuteness true happiness from false. Happiness, 
she says, is the one thing all men seek, but different 
men conceive of it in different ways, and attempt to 
compass it by correspondingly different means. Happiness, 
she says, is conceived of in five different ways—firstly as con- 
tentment, which men think they will gain by money ; secondly 
as respect, which they think they will gain by rank ; thirdly 
as sovereignty, which they think they will ; gain by political or 
official power ; fourthly as glory, which they think they will 
gain by being famous ; and fifthly as gladness of heart, which 
they think they will find in pleasure. She then proceeds to 
examine all these views, and points out to Boethius that they 
are every one of them false. Happiness, nevertheless, does 
indeed exist ; and she points out that its true source is God. 
God is the absolute good ; this alone is happiness, and all 
other goods are valuable on account of their relation to this. 
Goodness, she says, governs the whole world : but here Boethius 
interposes witha question about the existence of evil ; and the 
existence and nature of evil form the subject of the fourth 
book. By evil is meant suffering and ill fortune ; and Philo- 
sophy argues that, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, 
power, which is part of good fortune, is enjoyed by the good 
alone. The good, furthermore, alone enjoy true happiness ; for 
goodness alone gives satisfaction to the conscience, and it is also 
alone really respected by others. The bad, instead of being 
made happier by wealth, are, as a fact, made unhappier ; for 
wealth is merely a means for them whereby to put their badness 
into practice, and by putting it into practice their misery 1s 
made more complete. Finally she argues that the doers of 
wrong, however seemingly fortunate, are really more wretched 
than those on whom they inflict it. The fifth book is devoted 
to abstract reasoning on the relation of free will to fate, to 
determinism, and to God’s foreknowledge ; and its object is to 
show that each man is responsible for his choice between 
good and evil, and that consequently his happiness and misery 
rest in his own hands. 

It can, perhaps, hardly be maintained that this singular and 
interesting treatise is likely to bring much comfort in the 
modern world to the victims of unachieved ambition, of in- 


justice, or of financial ruin ; yet even in these days there are a 


considerable number of passages which may be read with profit 

which will soothe the ruffled spirit by the curious mixture in 
them of spiritual elevation and worldly shrewdness, or excite 
intellectual admiration by their dialectial skill and ingenuity. 
‘The analysis given by Philosophy of the popular conceptions 
of happiness, and the means by which it is to be obtained, is 
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a masterpiece of practical reasoning; and the discussion 
whether our actions are necessary because God foresees them, 
or God does but necessarily foresee them because we, of our free 
will, shall perform them, is so crisp and lucid that it refreshes 
the mind, even if it fails to bring any appreciable comfort to 
the heart. Indeed, scattered throughout the work there are 
innumerable delightful passages. In Boethius, for instance, 
is to be found the original of a celebrated stanza of Tennysoun’s, 
whieh he took immediately from Dante. “Truly in adverse 
fortune, the worst sting of misery is to have been happy.” 
till, the dejected reader of to-day would probably close the 
look with the same words which, at an early stage of her 
discourses, Boethius himself uttered to his august consoler : 

Verily, thy pleas.are plausible—yea, stceped in the honeyed sweet- 

3 of music and rhetoric. But their charm lasts only while they are 
sounding in the ear; and the sense of his misfortune lies deeper in 
the heart of the wretched. So when the sound ceases to vibrate 
non the air, the heart’s indwelling sorrow is felt with renewed 
oillerhess, 

One of the most perfect translations from any ancient 
language is the present Lord Bute’s translation of the Roman 
Breviary. The English is lucid, idiomatic, and absolutely 
simple, having the faintest, but only the faintest, flavour of 
archaism, which almost imperceptibly puts the mind of the 
reader into the appropriate mood. Similar praise must be 
iven to this translation by Mr. James; and of his style the 
ibove quotation will serve as a specimen. He is, however, 

; we have before observed, no less happy in his renderings 
of verse, than in those of prose. The work of Boethius is 
interspersed with lyrics, many of them of great beauty. Mr. 
James’s versions of them have all the air of originals. Two 
examples must suffice, though we would willingly have given 
More: 

The Thracian bard, ’tis said, 

Mourned his dear consort dead ; 

To hear the plaintive strain 

The woods moved in his train, 

And the stream ceased to flow, 

Held by so soft a woe. 

The deer without dismay, 

Beside the lion lay ; 

The hound by song subdued 

No more the hare pursued ; 

But the pang unassuaged 

In his own bosom raged. 

The music, that could calm 

All else, brought him no balm, 

ao * w n 
Spell-bound 

[he triple-headed hound 

At sounds so strangely sweet 

Falls crouching at his feet. 

The dread Avengers, too, 

That guilty minds pursue 

With ever-haunting fears, 

Are all dissolved in tears. 

Ixion on his wheel 

A respite brief doth feel, 

For, lo, the wheel stands still. 

And, whilst those sad notes thrill, ‘~ 

Thirst-maddened Tantalus 

Listens oblivious 

Of the stream’s mockery. 

Our other example shall consist of an entire poem—beautiful 
is a Greek epigram, not only in the thought, but in the language 
into which it is now rendered : 

This is the way of Pleasure ; 
She stings them that despoil her; 
And like the wingéd toiler, 

Who’s lost her honeyed treasure, 
She flies, but leaves her smart 
Deep-rankling in the heart. 


ISABELLA THE CATHOLIC. 

Isabella the Catholic. By the Baron be Nervo. Translated 
by Lizur.-Cotone. TempLe-Werst. London: Smith and 
Elder. 

Te Baron de Nervo means well, but he has not improved 

on Prescott, with whose work, by the way, he would 
appear from his list of authorities to be unacquainted. He 
writes eestatically and uncritically when Isabella- the Catholic 
is concerned, and docs considerably less than justice to her 
husband, Ferdinand. The king’s character, was no doubt, 
the reverse of amiable, and his defects increased with age. 

Every trick of perfidy that was practised by the statecraft of 

his time was his, with several peculiar to himself. When 

Granada fell, he announced the conquest to the Courts of 
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Europe “with a kind of holy ostentation,” as Bacon says. 
“His manner was never to lose any virtue for the showing.” 
Still Ferdinand was possessed of extraordinary foresight, and 
but for him there might never have been a united Spain. 
The Baron de Nervo adopts the convenient device of Castilian 
historians by which all the reforms of the reign are assigned 
to Isabella, and every persecution to her bigoted spouse. But 
this is to ignore entirely the strong element of religious 
fanaticism in Isabella herself, and the influence of Mendoza 
and, still more, of Ximénés. She may have hesitated to wrack 
the Jews with the Inquisition, but she ended by giving her 
consent. She displayed ne seruples whatever about the 
severities of Ximénés in the Alpuxarras which produced a 
revolution of despair and the forcible conversion of the 
Moriscoes to Christianity. Isabella—there can be no question 
—was not a tolerant queen. 

The Baron de Nervo’s general knowledge of European 
history is, in many respects, defective. He has failed to grasp 
the importance of Navarre, as a middle kingdom between 
Spain and France. The episode of the unfortunate Charles of 
Viana thus receives the most inadequate treatment, and we 
hear nothing of the civil war in which, aided by the Beaumont 
faction, he fought against his stepmother, Queen Joanna of 
Arragon, who was backed by the Agramonts. Again, the writer is 
altogether silent as to the rising of the Catalans, which was 
followed by the appointment of Charles as Viceroy for life. 
His mysterious death by poison—if poison did carry him off— 
is ascribed by most historians—Sismondi among them—not 
to John of Arragon but to Joanna. It is only just to state 
that the Baron de Nervo deals more authoritatively with the 
competition between the other suitors for Isabella’s hand, and 
her final choice of Ferdinand. His account, too, of the war 
of succession in which Alfonso of Portugal appeared as the 
champion of the Beltronaleja, Isabella’s most dubious niece, 
is written with spirit. Again, we have no serious fault to find 
with the description of the campaigns against the Moors. The 
Baron takes the reader at an easy pace through the familiar 
story ; the surrender of Malaga, the negotiation of Gonzalvo 
da Cordova, “ the last sigh of the war,” and the rest of it. He 
does not pause to consider how far the destruction of an ancient 
civilisation was to the ultimate gain of Spain. Still less has 
he been at the pains to investigate to what extent the Spanish 
historians have suffered in repute from the evidence that has 
been produced from Arabic sources. They certainly relied not 
a little on their imaginations for the supposed comings and 
goings in the enemy’s camp. The Baron, however, has, in his 
simple manner, contrived to bring back some of the romantic 
charm which marked that momentous struggle between Cross 
and Crescent. He is less successful when he follows Gonzalvo 
da Cordova into Italy ; indeed we fail to understand why he 
cumbers his narrative with the business at all. A Castilian 
by birth though he was, Gonzalvo carried out an Arragonese 
policy, and suffered the usual fate of Ferdinand’s servants— 
betrayal and disgrace. 

The best part of this book concerns Isabella’s internal 
reforms. The Baron de Nervo has much to say, though little 
that is new, about that curious institution the Hermondad, 
a kind of volunteer constabulary. Directed nominally against 
highway robbery, it served really to curb the power of the 
nobility, whose castles were little better than dens of thieves. 
Again, the reorganisation of justice and the resumption of the 
royal revenue, which had been alienated by the fatuous Henry 
to unworthy favourites, are to the infinite credit of Isabella. 
Even more instinct with true statesmanship was her gradual 
assumption of authority over the religious orders, notably by 
making good her nominations to the Grand-masterships. The 
Baron, however, exaggerates somewhat her independence of 
the Papacy, since it amounted to little more than strong re- 
monstrances against the intrusion of foreigners into benetices. 
Every ruler worthy of the name has been able to gain that 
point. The creation of a new Spanish army equipped 
with artillery was due rather to Ferdinand than to herself 
even if her inspiring patriotism counted for much. Isabella 
fostered the arts, tuo, though it is curious to note how nearly 
every industry had been originally introduced by the Moors. 
Thus the royal manufactory at Burgos only carried on the 
elaborate weaving which the Arabs had brought to a high 
degree of perfection in the ninth century. Yet, after all, 
Isabella left Castile a much more prosperous country than 
she found it, while her clear-sighted confidence in Colambus 
was to result, by-and-by, in the founding of new Castiles over- 
seas. She deserved a better fate than to be driven to a com- 
paratively early death from a painful disease, brought on, 
aécording to the sentimental theory of the time, by grief for the 
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madness of her unhappy daughter, Joanna. She did her duty 
according to her lights, and her wise testament proved her a 
zealous defender of popular liberties as she understood them. 


WORDSWORTH AND COLERIDGE MANUSCRIPTS. 


A Description of the Wordsworth and Coleridge Manuscripts 
in the Possession of Mr. 1. Norton Longman. With 
Three Facsimile Iustrations. Edited, with Notes, by 
W. Hate Waite. Longmans. 

~'TUDENTS of literature owe a grateful debt to those 

hI possessors of rarities who take pains to make their 

treasures a general good. This beautiful quarto is not for the 
ordinary bookbuyer ; but every public library should secure it, 
so that it may be readily consulted. The single new poem by 

Wordsworth which it contains (a eulogy of the tinker’s life), 

though pretty and pleasant, is of no remarkable merit ; the 

interest and value of the book lie in the insight which it 
affords into the methods of two great artists in poetry. 

The matter which Mr. Hale White has described with such 

laudable care consists of four volumes. The first contains 

sixteen documents, being the copy of the second volume of 

Lyrical Ballads, along with letters relating to its preparation 

for the second edition in 1800, The next two are the printed 

text of Lyrical Ballads, with manuscript notes and corrections 
for the issue of 1802, containing two curious passages of 
criticism written for an Appendix by Wordsworth, which were 
afterwards cancelled. One is an apology for the freedom with 
which his preface criticises the work of established writers. 

The fourth and last volume is the MS. copy for the Poems in 

Two Volumes, 1807, which has wide divergences from the 

printed text and shows many famous passages in an unfinished 

condition. All the MSS. have a biographical interest from 
the curious mixture of handwritings. Wordsworth and 

Coleridge not only correct each other’s original copy, but 

frequently Dorothy Wordsworth and Sarah Hutchinson act 

as scribes. It is a kind of monument to their loving 
intimacy. 

This, however, we have necessarily to take on hearsay, save 
for the photographic reproduction of three pages. It is also 
an illustration of character rather than of art when we find 
Coleridge writing to Davy of Christabel as “ running up to 
1,300 lines ;” we have to be content with 665 of them. Sunt 
lacrime rerum. There are few unwritten lines which the 
world can so ill spare as those six hundred. Coleridge—the 
inspired Coleridge—is the poet of one finished poem. Nothing 
of his ranks near the Ancient Mariner except two fragments, 
Kubla Khan and Christabel. But then, how that one poem is 
finished! Mr. Hale White prints here some of the main 
alterations from the edition of 1798. ‘Ten whole stanzas are 
omitted, which have more imagination in them than one could 
find in many a very creditable volume of verse ; yet the poem 
is undoubtedly the better for their absence. When a sculptor 
works in pure gold, the wastage is precious, but the work is 
richer for the loss of it. That is the great lesson of art. It is 
significant that Wordsworth’s alterations seldom take the form 
of total excision ; he substitutes but he does not take away. Yet 
what a genuine artist can accomplish by resolute self-criticism 
and by labour on the first intention could not possibly be 
better taught than by a comparison of the “Ode to Duty” as 
it finally stood with this, its opening in the manuscript 
volume : 

a 

There are who tread a blameless way 

In purity, and love, and truth, 
Though resting on no better stay 

Than on the genial sense of youth ; 
Glad Hearts ! without reproach or blot ; 
Who do the right and know it not. 
May joy be theirs while life shall last, 
And may a genial sense remain when youth is past. 


IT. 
Serene would be our days and bright ; 
And happy would our nature be 
If Love were an unerring light ; 
And joy its own security. 
And bless'd are they who in the main 
This creed, even now, do entertain, 
Do in this spirit live ; yet know 
That Man hath other hopes; strength which elsewhere 
must grow. 
III. 
I, loving freedom, and untried ; 
No sport of every random gust, 
Yet being to myself a guide, 
Too blindly have reposed my trust : 
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Resolved that nothing e’er should press 

Upon my present happiness, 

I shov’d unwelcome tasks away ; 

But henceforth (1) would serve: and strictly if I may. 


IV. 

O Power of Duty ! sent from God 

To enforce on earth His high behest, 
And keep us faithful to the road 

Which Conscience hath pronounced the best : 
Thou who art Victory and Law, 
When empty terrors overawe ; 
From vain temptations dost set free, 
From Strife, and from Despair, a glorious Ministry ! 

The fourth of these stanzas, itself interpolated as an after- 
thought on a flyleaf, was happily removed from that place and 
transmuted into that magnificent invocation to the “Stern 
Daughter of the Voice of God” which opens the finished 
poem. This change necessitated a remodelling of the other 
three stanzas. One sees how the central idea was present from 
the first, not embryonic, but in its full logical structure ; the 
beauty and dignity of its expression slowly emerged, as the 
utterance was purified of everything slack or conventional, till 
at last the opening phrase flashed on the artist and became a 
lamp to order his conception by. Genius is far more than the 
faculty, however infinite, for taking pains ; dig and sift as you 
will in the ordinary brain, it will yield no diamonds ; but 
where diamonds are they must be dug for, and washed clear 
of the soil. Wordsworth’s example is more instructive than 
Coleridge’s, for Wordsworth is a less abnormal type. Analyse 
the Ancient Mariner (if you can) into its primitive conceptions, 
and you come upon, not humanity, but Coleridge. But behind 
all Wordsworth’s poetry, as behind that of Horace, or of 
Sophocles, there lie just the common moral ideas of mankind, 
glorified indeed, but recognisable on analysis for a superior 
development of the same thing. It is the difference between 
coal and diamonds. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 
Dracula. By Bram Stoxer. London: A. Constable & Co. 


W ITH an almost convincing realism, Mr. Stoker has chosen 
to depict one of the most gruesome creations with which 
man’s morbid imagination has peopled the universe. In working 
out his subject he has not spared us a single revolting detail ; 
so horrible, in fact, are some of the incidents narrated as to 
inspire one with the nausea that one feels in lighting suddenly 
upon vivid descriptions of such terrible events as the recent 
calamity in Paris. More awful even than the ghoul of 
the Arabian Nights is the Slavonic superstition of the human 
vampire, which, dead to all intent and purpose during the day, 
is supposed to prowl around by night and gorge itself with 
the blood of living man. Out of this fearful legend, which 
flourished in Eastern Europe a century ago, and still finds 
credence among the ignorant, Mr. Stoker has spun a romance 
that will scarcely find its parallel for horror and repulsiveness. 
The diabolical personality of Count Dracula, who is an arch- 
fiend among the vampires, is a blood-curdling conception of 
appalling monstrosity ; and it must have been a terrible ordeal 
to his English guest to have witnessed him crawling down the 
castle wall, face down, in the moonlight, with his black cloak 
spreading out around him like great wings ; or to have found 
his bloated corpse before sunset, blood trickling from the 
corners of the mouth, as he lay “like a filthy leech, exhausted 
with his repletion.” The plot is ingenious, and the more in- 
teresting as it is laid chiefly in England at the present day. 


Audrey Craven. By May Stinciatr. London: William 
Blackwood & Sons. 

Authors who choose to write practically plotless novels must 
have something new to say. Moral evolution, in order to 
supply an interesting theme, must be handled with subtlety ot 
analysis and deep psychological penetration. Both these 
qualities are absent from Miss Sinclair’s novel, which contains 
little more than the study of a foolish, superficial woman ; and 
although the writer has a good literary style and the book is 
pervaded with a certain amount of cleverness, we can call it 
neither brilliant nor entertaining. It may be argued that 
Miss Sinclair's heroine, Audrey Craven, is shallow, and that 
there are consequently no depths to be sounded ; but such 
being the case, the blame must rest entirely with the author 
for electing to dissect a dull, vapid, and commonplace nature. 
That Audrey belongs to a type representative of a large por- 
tion of womankind cannot be denied ; but, however truthful 
the portraiture may be, the subject is bound to become 
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monotonous if presented to the reader almost without relief. 
Audrey's physical inclinations are apparently as feebly un- 
stable as her mental balance, and hence her four love affairs, if 
they may be dignified by the name, are distressingly insipid. One 
of the four persons involved, who is an author, makes a careful 
character study of Audrey, under cover of a foolish sort of 
platonic flirtation (if such a paradox exist), and then puts her 
into a novel, with the result that the whole world recognises 
the portrait. The latter is difficult to believe, as Audrey has 
really no individuality at all ; and therein lies the weakness of 
Miss Sinclair’s story, which nevertheless shows no mean 
ability, and a decided tendency towards good style. 


The Fall of a Star. By Sir Witttam Maanay. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 

If The Fall of a Star represent Sir William Magnay’s first 
essay in fiction, it is a very creditable performance. ‘The story 
is written with force and directness, with here and there 
glimpses of an originality which might develop into a distine- 
tive style with due cultivation. But the author has selected a 
theme which, however well it may display his skill as a 
raconteur, scarcely gives scope to the full expansion of his 
powers as a novelist. The plot is essentially melodramatic, 
and therefore dependent upon sensationalism rather than the 
representation of life for its attraction. One is often thankful 
for the imposition of such limits ; but in this case we feel con- 
vinced that Sir William Magnay, having proved himself 
capable of writing an excellent tale of crime and superhuman 
fiendishness, could produce a striking novel on an altogether 
higher plane. Zhe Fall of a Star contains the study of a kind 
of double-sided Admirable Crichton : a political genius of uni- 
versal accomplishments on the one side; on the other a 
diabolical and cunning criminal. Two friends, who have made 
the acquaintance of this rising statesman, chance upon the track 
of his horrible duplicity, and combine together for the purpose 
of bringing a terrible charge home to him. Throughout the 
book, politics and murder, the House of Commons and crime, 
run parallel in fascinating juxtaposition, giving an elevated 
tone to transgression, though far from condoning felony. The 
author’s forbearance in these sensational situations, which he 
always keeps within measurable bounds of possibility, justifies 
an expectation of better things with the opportunities of a 
broader range. 


The Last Entry. By W. Ciark Russevt. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 

When Mr. Clark Russell is once fairly afloat, with an un- 

mpromising captain and a mutinous crew on board, the 
Soke aae be sure to find plenty of food for excitement ; but 
confined by the narrower experiences of the landsman he has 
not the knack of presenting incidents in so interesting a light. 
The first part of this new tale of adventure on the high seas is 
much weaker than what follows and one chapter, entitled 
Captain Mary Lind, might well have been omitted altogether, 
being neither particularly amusing nor in the slightest degree 
necessary to the development of the story. Boys are not, of 
course, critical readers in a literary sense, and they will have 
little fault to find with the thrilling experiences of the unfor- 
tunate heroine. 4 


My fare Duke. By E.W. Hornung. London: Cassell & 
Jo. 


The later complications of Mr. Hornung’s story are almost 
superfluous, for if its interest had rested entirely upon the 
natural development of the Australian bushman’s incongruous 
position as heir to a dukedom, the admirable treatment of the 
simple theme would have amply sufficed to mark My Lord 
Duke as a fascinating novel. The author has selected his 
characters with the skill of a dramatist, presenting well-con- 
ceived contrasts to the rough, honest manliness of the uncouth 
peer, and manipulating them in a manner calculated to show up 
fashionable insincerity and social hollowness to the best advan- 
tage. The story is simple enough at the beginning. An 
amateur poet, who is otherwise a well-principled young man, 
has refused to assume the title of duke, which has recently 
passed to him by succession,believing that a prior claimant exists 
in Australia. Thither he has sent the family solicitor for the 
purpose of instituting a thorough search, and a cablegram 
announces the success of the mission. The disinterested 
Claude goes to meet the new head of the family, and finds a 
rough-looking bushman in a sugar-loaf hat carrying a large 
cage full of cats. From the first moment of His Grace’s 
appearance, whether he be “mistering” a porter or confiding 
naively in Claude, we like him, and long to shake his honest, 
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horny fist. The modesty with which he takes up his new posi+ 
tion; his candid acknowledgment of his unfitness to be a 
“dook”; the unaffected dignity that accompanies his social 
blunders ; and the splendid rebukes he accidentally administers 
to polished offenders; all these combine to enlist the 
reader's sympathies. Another well-drawn character is 
Lady Caroline, a type that is far from rare in society. 
She possesses a marriageable daughter, whom she wishes to 
marry to the Duke ; and the undisguised manner in which her 
attentions vacillate from one to the other, when doubts are 
raised as to the validity of the Australian’s claim, is humor- 
ously depicted. Few people who have once taken Mr. Hornung’s 
book into their hands will wish to set it down before they have 
followed the career of this exceptionally interesting’ hero to its 
conclusion; and many will agree with his ultimate destination 
as the best means of preserving his single-heartedness and 
genuine nobility. 


LITERATURE OF THE WEEK. 
The notices in this column are mainly descriptive, and not 
necessarily final. 
Thirty Years of Teaching. By L. C. Mtatt, F.R.S. London : 
Macmillan. 

rW\HIRTY years of experience gives a man a title to be heard 

on any subject. Whether, or no, they have brought him 
the wisdom that lingers, whether or no he has the faculty of 
communicating his experience, are matters of which, as Mr. 
Miall says, the man himself is the worst possible judge. But, 
at the least, he has the practical knowledge upon which all 
sound theory must be built. Mr. Miall is professor of biology 
at the Yorkshire University ; but he confines himself, by no 
means in these papers, reprinted with additions from the 
Journal of Education, to his own branch of science or even to 
scientific teaching in general. Fate or inclination has made 
him a lecturer; and his simple rules for lecturers are so 
directly applicable to other forms of composition that we may 
be excused for quoting them, even to the exclusion of the 
many other educational topics with which he deals. They are 
as follows—(1) Make no introductory remarks ; (2) Fix a time 
limit beforehand ; (3) Settle the plan of your lecture exactly 
in your mind ; (4) Don’t tell all that you know about your 
subject ; (5) Never attempt to bring in fine passages. 


Zig-Zag Guide to the Kentish Coast. By F.C. BuRNAND and 
Pat May. London: A. & C. Black. 

This unconventional Guide contains as much information as 
many more serious guide-books. Mr. Burnand is amusing, of 
course ; but he has a happy knack of sandwiching useful hints 
among his jokes, while Mr. Phil May has found subjects entirely 
to his taste on Ramsgate and Margate sands. Altogether the 
tourist will find “'T’Otherest” and “T’Other Guv’nor” the 
most agreeable of companions. 


Annuaire-Hachette de Paris. Paris: Librairie Hachette. 
Messrs. Hachette have given us at once a guide-book and a 
directory to Paris. Everything that stranger or native is likely 
to want to know about the city, and its municipal, commercial, 
social, literary, and artistic life, appears on some one or other 
of these fourteen hundred closely printed pages of condensed 
information. The arrangement is admirable. Classified in 
alphabetical order will be found particulars of Government 
offices, schools, museums, picture-galleries, theatres, and indus- 
tries, with statistics of trade, charitable institutions, portraits 
of more than six hundred celebrities in the world of art, 
letters, commerce, or diplomacy, and plans, panoramas, and 
bird’s-eye views of all kinds. There are also details of tho 
various train and omnibus services, with time-tables, a full 
street directory, and more than a hundred thousand addresses 
of persons mentioned in the book. It is difficult to conceive 
of any work of the kind more complete or more indispensable. 


Burdetts Hospitals and Charities, 1897. By Henry C 
Burpetr. London: The Scientific Press. 

“The Year Book of Philanthropy,” now published for the 
eighth successive year, “deals with every class of institu- 
tion for the relief and succour of suffering humanity, and de- 
scribes the various systems which prevail in every part of the 
English-speaking world.” The whole book is revised, and, in 
great measure, re-written from year to year; but perhaps the 
most interesting addition to the current issue is to be found in 
chapter xv., Where a careful comparison is made of the relative 
proportions of the amount received by hospitals and other 
charities from the working classes and other classes 
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of the community. It is curious to remark that, whereas 
in Wigan the working men contribute nearly nine shillings in 
the pound, in London their,contributions amount to little more 
than two shillings. 


A Distinguished Provincial at Paris. Translated by ELLEN 
Mareiace, with a preface by GrorGe SAINTSBURY. 
London : Dent. 

Un grand Homme de province & Paris is, in Mr. Saint- 
bury’s opinion, “inferior in success to hardly anything Balzac 
has done.” .The interest of the book lies to a great extent in 
the picture which it draws of French journalism. To the 
question how far that picture is true, Mr. Saintsbury replies 
that however true it may have been of France it has never been 
true of England, and that Balzac put himself out of court by 
himself remaining a journalist almost to the end of his life. 
The book, like its predecessors in the same series, is well 
translated. 


The Case of Rebellious Susan. 
London : Macmillan. 
Mr. Jones has prefixed to his play a prefatory letter addressed 
to Mrs. Grundy, in which some traces of annoyance see m to 
penetrate the veil of sarcasm. 


3y Henry Artraur JoNes. 


THe Fiction oF THE WEEK. 

Evening Dress. By W. D. Howetts. David Douglas. 

Camera Lucida. By Berxtaa Thomas. Sampson Low. 

An African Millionaire. By Grant ALLEN. Grant 
Richards. 

New Epirions. 

We have received the fourth volume (April) of the new 
edition in sixteen volumes of 7'he Lives of the Saints, by the 
Rev. 8. Barina-GouLp, M.A. (Nimmo) ; Frank Mildmay, or 
the Naval Officer, by Caprarn Marryat, illustrated by H. R. 
MILLAR, withan introduction by Davip HANNAy (Macmillan) ; 
The Christ in Shakespeare, by CuHartes Ex.is, Victorian 
Edition (Houlston); Jn Darkest Africa, by Henry M. 
STANLEY, M.P., new edition, corrected and revised throughout 
(Sampson Low); and The Merry Devil of Edmonton, edited 
with a Preface, Notes, and Glossary by HuGu WaxKer, M.A., 
the latest volume of the “ Temple Dramatists ” series (Dent). 

LEVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 

In the Nineteenth Century the first place is given, and 
rightly given, to an article dealing with the subject which, 
beyond all others, has been occupying the minds of thoughtful 
men during the Jubilee celebrations. Are we to take the hand 
that Canada holds out to us by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, or are we 
to throw back indefinitely the cause of Imperial unity through 
a natural reluctance to interfere with subsisting treaties ? 
Germany or Canada is the choice which Mr. Birehenough 
puts before us; and he plumps, as all reasonable men 
would plump, for Canada. Sir John Willoughby follows 
with a narrative of the facts of the Jameson expedi- 
tion. He has little to tell that is new; but these notes, 
written as they were in Pretoria gaol within three days 
of the events recorded, have the merit of freshness and 
authority. He insists upon the fact that no hostilities were 
intended, though it is difficult to believe that either he or Dr. 
Jameson supposed that the Boers would permit the passage 
through their country of an armed force whose declared object 
it was to strengthen the Johannesburgers in their resistance to 
Boer oppression. Passing over one of Prince Kropotkin’s 
reviews of recent science, and an article by Mr. Chamberlin 
on the growth of caste in the United States, we come 
to some interesting reminiscences of English journalism by 
Sir Wemyss Reid. The writer has had forty years of 
experience, chiefly connected with the provincial press. 
His introduction to journalism was upon the Vorthern Daily 
Express in 1857 ; and from 1870 to 1887 he was editor of the 
Leeds Mercury. The period has seen gome remarkable changes. 
Before 1870 even the best of newspapers were content to 
zive the news of the day before yesterday, and the provincial 
journals never ventured to pronounce upon the great questions 
of the day until they had seen the comments of their London 
contemporaries. The leader-writer was an essayist who required 
time to think before he wrote ; the lobbyist had not sprun g 
into existence, and the reviewer was not yet expected to notice 
books on“ the day of publication.” The subject of the Pope’s 
Bull has begun to lose interest for Anglicans, if not for Roman 
Catholics. The Pope has madea mistake which he must leave it 
to the ingenuity of his successors to correct. Father Ryder, 
however, presents the papist view with some force, Mr. Court- 
hope contributes one of his professorial lectures,delivered before 
the University of Oxford, the subject being “ Poetical De- 
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cadence,” which he reduces to the dimensions of a formal law 
In the infancy of art the universal element of life pr 
dominates over the individual ; at maturity there is a perfec 
balance, and decadence begins when the individual ove: 
balances the universal. This law he illustrates by references 1 
the poetry of Greece, Rome, and England. * 

The Fortnightly for this month opens with an article o: 
Pascal by Mr. Leslie Stephen. As a matter of course M) 
Stephen does full justice to Pascal from the literary point o! 
view; but he does not, perhaps, quite sufliciently draw attention 
to the masterly dialectic of the ‘ Provincial Letters,” nor do 
he deal quite satisfactorily with the argument conveyed i) 
what he aptly calls “ Paseal’s wager.” Sir H. Havelock-Allay 
follows with an article on “ England’s Military Position, 
which synchronises admirably with the recent manifesto of th 
Service Members of the House of Commons. The scare about 
the Navy has already borne fruit in the building of a larg. 
part of the great Fleet which assembled the other day for th 
Naval Review; how long will it be before the unanimon. 
voice of military experts will receive the attention ty 
which it is entitled? If it be true that, as the write: 
asserts, the annual expenditure of a million would double: 
our effective foree and enable us to take the initiative 
in certain eventualities which may very well arise, the nation 
would willingly pay the additional insurance money so soon 
as it was convinced of the necessity for doing so. But a rea! 
display of popular feeling is needed to overcome thi 
parsimony of the Exchequer. Captain Gambier  con- 
tributes an obscure article on “ England and the European 


Concert.” His facts are doubtful, and his conclusions 
nebulous. The article might have been written twenty years 


ago for all the understanding which it shows of the trend of 
European politics at the present time. There are not many 
readers of the Fortnightly who will acknowledge the justice 
of Captain Gambier’s description of Lord Salisbury. Mrs. 
Warre Cornish’s article on Mme. Valmore, the “ Woman 
Poet,” is chiefly noteworthy for the admirable poetical transl.- 
tions which it contains. ‘To translate French poetry into 
English so that the translation reads like an original is a feat of 
which even Matthew Arnold might be proud. A reviewer may 
be pardoned for confessing to a certain amount of ignorance 
on the subject of “The Burmo-Chinese Frontier and tli 
Kakyen Tribes ;” but Mr. Parker’s article will diminish this 
ignorance, and will perhaps create a desire to know more of 
places and people which may soon become of great importanc: 
to the Empire. In “The Princes of Orieans” we have an 
interesting account of one of the most estimable and most 
unfortunate of Royal families. A Greek would say that 
Nemesis had descended upon the House of Orleans for the sins 
of Philippe Egalité. Mr. Bennet Burleigh writes on “The 
Greek War as I saw it.” He makes too great deman:| 
upon our credulity—the degree of cowardice and folly which 
he ascribes to the Crown Prince is positively superhuman. |: 
is easier to criticise a campaign than to conduct it. M. Paul 
Bourget’s lecture on Flaubert—enthusiastic and full of in 
formation—has been well rendered into English, and deserves 
the attention of all those who desire to follow intelligently an 
important development in French literature. 

Blackwood’s contains Prince Ranjitsinhji’s modest but 
enthusiastic article on “Cricket and the Victorian Era, 
admirable for its thoughtful analysis of the physical and mora! 
effect of games both on the players and on the spectators : 
together with an article on the present ani future of Golf, b, 
one who would evidently dispute the Prince’s statement as {> 
the superiority of cricket over all other games. Sir R. Hamilton 
Lang, writing with full knowledge of his subject, tells us that 
the reformation of Turkey is still within the bo unds of possi 
bility. There are plenty of able and honest men in the country : 
and the present Sultan with his ideas of personal government 
is not immortal. Some of us will be drawn towards the ide. 
of a holiday in neglected Spain by a very appreciative artic): 
mainly on the beauties of Galicia; and Mr. Simpson wil! 
almost persuade others to go and see for themselves how 
different is the Siberia of fact from the Siberia of emotiona! 
fiction. Mr. Steevens gives his version of “ What happened 
in Thessaly” : there were no Germans, it seems, either directin: 
the Turkish operations or training the Turkish guns—and no 
genius either. Really, if all these criticisms b2 correct, one 
begins to wonder how anyone got killed at all, and how any 
decisive conclusion of the war was ever arrived at. Th: 
number concludes with a sympathetic notice of the death of 
Mrs. Oliphant—a frequent contributor, and the authoress of 
those brilliant critical articles which appeared in the Magazine 
over the signature, “ The Looker-on.” 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S New Books. 





FIVE NOVELS WORTH READING. 
Price €s, each, 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MORRICE BUCKLER 


THE PHILANDERERS. By A. E. W. Masoy. 


World. — One of the most interesting novels we have met for a long time.” 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. 


Globe.—* A piece of refined workmanship, fresh from the hands of an 
artist. . . . ‘A Rose of Yesterday’ is one which will retain its full 
measure of fragrance aud charm.” 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.” 
MY RUN HOME. By Ror Bowprewoon. 

Atheneum. —“ Rolf Boldrewood’s last story isa racy volume. It ha; many 
of the best qualities of Whyte Melville, the breezy freshness and vigour of 
Frank Smedley, with the dash and something of the abandon of Lever, 
‘ His last volume is one of his best.’ 


THE FALL OF A STAR: A Novel. By Sir 
Wa. Maoway, Bart. 
Observer. —* Contains some exciting and amusing incidents, and the tragic 
climax is decidedly novel.”’ 


THE SECRET OF SAINT FLOREL. By 


sa BERWICK. 
eaker,— A book to be unreservedly recommended.” 


IL LUSTRATED STANDARD NOVEI s. 
NEW VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, antique paper, 33. 6d. ‘ Peacock” Edition, gilt sides, 
back, and edges, 5s. 


FRANK MILDMAY. By Captain Mareyar. Hlus- 
trated by H. R. Mitiar. With an Introduction by Davip Haxway. 
BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS SUSAN. A 


Comedy in Three Acts. By Henry Artuur Jones, Author of ‘The 
_ Tempter,’ ‘The Masqueraders,” ‘‘ Judah,” etc. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 61. 





JULY NUMBER. Price Is. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
CoNTENTS !— 
1. THE HOUSE BY THE HOWFF. By W. L. Wartsoy. Conclusion. 
2. THE LESSER ELIZABETHAN LYRISTS. By Srernen Gwyn 
3. SLAVERY IN WEST CENTRAL AFRICA. By Major MockLer-FeRRYMAN., 
THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS IN AMSTERDAM. By C. J. Cornisn. 
THE HAUNTED SCHOONER, By Hvou Cirrrorp. 
THE SONG OF THE MOOR. By Jonn Buenan. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE KANGAROO. By Professor Epwarp E. Morris, 
A ¢ ‘HAPTER OF ACC IDENTS. By Mrs. Frasex. Chapters 1X.—XI. 


JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE. Illustrated, price ls. 4d, 
Contains, besides many Stories and Ar-icics 

PLAY IN LONDON—THE GARDEN, By Enizapern R. Peynetn. With 
Pictures by Joseph Pennell. 

PHE CHURCHES OF POITIERS AND CAEN. By Mrs, 8. Van ReysseLAeER, 
With Pictures by Joseph Pennell. 

AFTER BIG GAME IN AFRICA AND INDIA. By H, W. Srrox-Karr. L— 
My First Wlephant. I1.—My First Rhinoceros. I1.—Hunting with an 
Indian Prince. 

WILLIAM HOGARTH, i, ee Joun C, VAN Dyke. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE for JULY 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles 
GIRLHOOD DAYS OF ENGLAND'S QUEEN. By J. Cassipy. 
HOW GR pe hates MET THE MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE. By Extra 
8S. PARTRIDG 
THE LAST OF THE cand MS. By Cow. Marnrast Perkins, U.S.M.C, 


MACMILLAN & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. 


SUN 








HEAD OFFICE: 
63, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


60, CHARING CRO3S, S.W. 
BRANCUES 332, OXFORD STREET, W. 
IN LONDON 40, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
12, MINCING LANE, EC. 
Edinburgh Branch Office—40, PRINCES STREET. 


The oldest purely Live Ojjice in the World. 


Sum Insured in 1896 - £388,952.800. 


" INSURANCE OFFICE. 





The “Amateur Photographer” | 








: the Recognised Weekly Organ for 
allinterested in Photography. 
PRICE TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 


WRITE FOR COPY TO 


Publishers, 1, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, London, B.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Epirep sy W. L. Courtney. 
JULY. 
PASCAL. By Lesiiz Sterury j 
ENGLAND'S MILITARY Pi SITL: )N. By Lt.-Gen, Sir H. Hayetock-ALvay, 
Bart., M.P. 
THE MODERN FRENCIL DRAMA (IL). By AvoustIN Fito. ; 
ENGLAND AND THE EUROPEAN CONCERT. By James W. Gamnien, 
Capt. R.N, 
A WOMAN PORT. By Mrs. Warne Conv 
THE BURMO-CHINESE FRONTIER AND THE KAKHYEN TRIBES. By 
E. H. PaAuwker 
PACIFIC BLOCKADE. Py Prof. E. HoLayp. 
THE PRINCES OF ORLEANS. 4 CovstaNce SUTCLIFFE, 
THE GREEK WAR, AS | SAW TT. By Bexxer Burcriocn. 
A LECTURE AT OXFORD. By Pau. Bovnert, 


CHAPMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


Edited by OswaLp CRAwPruURD. 
Prick SIXPENCE. 
The JULY NUMBER contains the continuation of 
MISS VIOLET HUNT’S NEW NOVEL, 
UNKIST, UNKIND! 
and Seven Complete S‘ories by 
Apa Campripar, H. Witrys, H. Warenam, E. and H. Heron, G. E. Mirron, 
P. Sv. L, Fivzreimunn, and the Hon. Mra, A. HeNNIKER, 


CHAPMAN & HALL (LIMITED), LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 245. JULY, 1897. 





ENGLAND’S OPPORTUNITY—GERMANY OR CANADA? By 
Hexry Birenenovcn (Vice-President of the Macclesfield Chamber of 
Commerce), 

THE JAMESON EXPEDITION: A NARRATIVE OF FACTS 
By Major Sir Jeux WiLtovucusy, Bart. 

RECENT SCIENCE. (1. Brain ay cong SS The Approach of 
the ** Black Death’ 3. Sneake-bite. } By PRINCE KROPOTKIN: 

THE GROWTH OF CASTE IN. THE UNITED STATES, By 
JoserH EpGAR CHAMBERLIN, 

SOME REMINISCENCES OF ENGLISH JOURNALISM, By 
Sir Wemyss Rew 

ON CONVERSATION. By JAMzEs PAYN. 

THOMAS DAY. By Colonel Lockwoop, M.P. 

GENIUS AND STATURE, By HAveLock ELuts, 

THE POPE AND THE ANGLICAN ARCHBISHOPS, By the 
Rev. Father Ryper, 

THE FRENCH AND THE ENGLISH TREATMENT OF RE- 
SEARCH. By Lady Priestiey. 

LIFE IN POETRY; POETICAL DECADENCE, By Professor 
Courtnorg, C.B. 

THE TEACHING OF MUSIC IN SCHOOLS, By J. Cutupsrr 
HADDEN. 

THE WRECKING OF THE WEST INDIES. By Mayson M. 
BEPTON, 

HOW POOR LADIES LIVE: A REJOINDER AND A “ JUBILEE’ 
SUGGESTION. By Miss Frayces H. Low. 

WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE AGAIN! By the Hon. Mrs. CHAPMAN. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lp. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JULY, 1897. PRICE 23.64. CONTENTS— 
1.—Episodes of the Month. 


29 British Interests and the Wolcott Commission. 
I1,—The Monometallis: View. By T. Luoyp (Editor of The Statist). 
I1.—The Bimetatlist View. By ELigan Heim (Secretary of the Manch 


Chamber of Co ). 
Ilf.—An Imperial Standp int. By F. J. Farapay, 
3.—Present Position of the Anglican Church. By Bernarp 


HOLLAND, 
1.—The New Nelson. By SPENSER WILKINSON, 
5.—Women. By the CouNTESS OF DBSART. 
6.—Europe’s New Invalid. J. Foreman, F.R.G.S 
7.—Multiplication of Musicians. By J. Curnperr HAppsEy. 
s.—American Affairs. 
9.—War, Trade, and Food Supply. By Lieut.-Colonel Sir 


G, 8. Crarke, K.C.M.G. 
10.—A Colonial Veneer. 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Strec', London, W.C. 





Just Pu' lished. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
Gold and Silver. 
An Elementary Treatise on Bimetallism. 
By JAMES HENRY HALLARD, M.A. Oxon., 


Sometime Lecturer for the Bimetallic Leazue in I iverpool. 


ConTENTS. —Introduction —What is Bimetallism ? -The Story of 
the Standards—The Great Fall of Prices —Eastera Competition — 
Misconceptions and Misrepresentations—Conclusion. 


RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, & CC., 





34, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
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Cure all Liver Ills. 
But be Sure they are CARTER’S. 


Torpid Liver, Bilious Headache, Distress After 
Eating, Sallow Complexion, Nausea. All these 
are “‘ Liver lIils.”’ 


The Cure is— 


CARTERS 
LITTLE oi. 
LIVER 
PILLS. 


But be Sure they are CARTER'S. 


wy oe 


% = 
BVAIVOVaY. es 


NO 








SMALL PILL. 


*SSa3NIZZ1 


+ 


SMALL DOSE. 


*‘MEALT Olde] ay 
‘SS anSnalti 


SMALL PRICE. 





“NOILVdILS 





All Headaches Instantly 


Cured or Money Refunded. 


EMERSON’S 


Bromo-Seltzer. 


Insist on Full Name. 





LEGAL GUARANTEE 


19: EMERSON’S BROMD>- 

SELTZER, the most suc- 

cessful American Remedy, is 

an effervescent powder, taken 

in water. If Three Doses do not cure any 

Headache, no matter how caused, send the 

bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 

WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE 
PRICE. 


Trial Bottle, post free, 74q@. Larger sizes, 
1/13 and 2,3, 





Sold by all Chemists, or 


Emerson Drug Company, Ld.,, 


46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, EA. 


NO UNDERWRITING AND NO PROMOTION MONEY. 





The Subscription Lists will Close on or beforc 
Tuesday, July Gth, 1897, for Town, and the 
following day for Country. 


WATCHMAKERS’ ALLIANCE 


AND 


ERNEST GOODE’S STORES, 


LIMITED. 


Capital - - £90,000 


A well-established and flourishing Home Industry, known 

througaout the world, and showing profits equal to more 

than 10 per cent. upon the Ordinary Shares, AFTER pro- 

viding for the Interest on the 6 per cent. Preference Shares, 
and the expenses of administration. 


DIRECTORS. 
CoLoneEL FRANK W. HADDAN, Chairman, Civil Engineer, 85, New Broad 
Street, and ‘‘ Chinthurst,” Alleyn Park, West Dulwich. 
J. DAVID, Ese. (Messrs. FuLpa & Davin, Watch Importers), 11, Hatton Garden. 
JAMtS ROOKER, Ese. (Jewellery Manufacturer), 148, Warstone Lane, 
Birminghain. 
*ARTHUR DOUGALL COCHRANE, Esg. (traling as Erxest Goove), 
Managing Director, ‘* Normanhurst,” Stroud Green, Finsbury Park, London, 
and 184, Oxford Street, W. 
* Will join the Bourd after Allotment. 


BANKERS. 
THE CITY BANK, Head Office, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., 196, Oxford 
Street, London, W., and other Branches. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & Co., 17, Throgmorton Avenue, H.C. 


AUDITORS. 
Messrs. C. F. KEMP, FORD & Co., Chartered Accountants, 73, Lombard 
Street, E.C, 
BROKERS. 
Messrs. WALTER PANKHURST & Co., 56, Old Broad Street, E.C., and 
S.ock Exchange. 
SECRETARY ())'0 fem.). 
Mr. ARTHUR W. WARD, 184, Oxford Street, W. 


REGISTERED OFFICES OF THE COMPANY. 
184, Oxford Etreet, London, W. 


Telephone No, 2,673. Telegraphic Address--'‘ Clocklike, London.” 





Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained from 
the offices of the Company, from the City Bank or any branch 
thereof, from the Solicitors to the Company, and from the Company’s 
Brokers. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
_4 above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 
7 Head Offices — 
. JF. GREEN & CO., ase shtidinea — 
Managers { ANDERSON, Se DEREON & CO. ’ FRE Daeee, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, ee i RCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office. 16, COCKSPUR STREET, 8. 


BORWICK’S 


THE BEST 


inne wus, POWDER 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—Th 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (Limited) (a boly of Oxford and Cambridge 


Graiuates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardia»: 


in the selection uf Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations «° 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements shoald be sent to the Manager, 
kK. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 
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The Lists will Open on Monday, 5th July, and Close on or before Wednesday, 7th July. 
THE 


IRONMONGERS’ ASSOCIATION, Limited. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893, whereby the liability of the Shareholders is limited to 


the amount of their Shares.) 





CAPITAL - - 


- £200,000, 


Divided into 20,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference 
Shares of £5 each, and 100,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each; 
50,000 of which are taken by the Vendors in part payment of the purchase money. 





issue of 20,000 Preference Shares of £5 each, 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS— 
£1 on Application. £2 on Allotment. £1 one month after Allotment. £1 on ist September, 1897. 


The Preference Shares will be entitled out of the profits of the Company to a fixed Cumulative Preferentia; 
Dividend at the rate of £6 per Cent. per Annum, payable half-yearly. The Preference Shares will be entitled to 
rank in respect of Capital on the assets of the Company in priority to the Ordinary Shares. 


No Debentures will be issued without the consent of three-fourths of the Preference Shareholders. 





Directors. 


\LFRED A. CIARK, 9, Cavendish Square, London, Liverpool, | 


Bombay, and Melbourne. 
ALGERNON HASTINGS NEALE, Dashwood House, New Broad Street, 
B.C. 
HENRY WILLIAM TUGWELL, Crowe Hall, Bath 
“NEVILLE SYER LOWE (of Messrs. Lowe & Hoad, Southend). 
* Will join the Board after allotment. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. PRESCOTT, DIMSDALE, CAVE, TUGWELL & Co., Limited, 50, 
Cornhill, E.C., and Branches. 


Solicitore. 
Messrs. Cox & LAFONE, 3, Salters’ Hall Court, Cannon Street, E.C. 


This Company has been formed to acquire, carry on, and further extend under 
one management certain selected, well-established, and profitable wholessle and 
retail General and Furnishing Ironmongery Businesses in important provincial 
towns in England and elsewhere. 

An Association for the above object, when placed under the practical 
control of business men and managed by those well versed in the trade, must 
Jargely increase the profit-earning capacity of the several businesses to 
acquired. As none but those concerns which have been in the past and are 
now showing exceptional profits will be selected, it is expected that this Company 
will meet with the same good results which have attended Stores and similar under- 
takings. 

A combination of ironmongery businesses presents en unusually safe invest- 
ment, as the business of an ironmonger cannot be started and put upon the market 
in a few months, as is the case with most othertrades. The stocks need to be of a 
more substantial character, and the trade connection, while slow/y made, is how- 
ever more permanent. 

An ironmonger is generally compelled to employ the greater part of his avail- 
able vapital in the purchase of the large and varied stock whici. he is obliged to 
keep. He is thus prevented from effecting further purchases for cash, and urable 
to uncertake contracts of a lucrative nature which require ready money. 

With the sufficient working capital provided for in the present issue this Asso- 
ciation will be enabled to buy for prompt cash, thus effecting a saving of 5 per 
cent., and in some lines considerably more ; and there will be a further net gain 
by buying in bulk and in the open market. 

In order to secure an immediate return on the capital invested, the Directors 
have agreed to purciase eight well-paying and o'd-estabiished businesses, situated 
in large and increasing towne, so that each of them shall form a wholesale depot 
for the retail shops which it is intended to acquire or open in the surrounding 
districts. 

Messrs. Ison and Wuirter, the well-known Me‘al Trades Valuers, have investi- 
gated these eight businesses and report as follows :— 

40 & 41, Upper Thames Street, 
London, E C,, May 29th, 1897. 
To the Directors of THE IRONMONGERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 

GENTLEMEN, 

Having been instructed by you to inspect the eight businesses, including 
the two branch businesses, proposed to be taken ovér by the Company, we have to 
state that having personally inspected, or having personal knowledge of each of 
them, we beg to report : 

(a) That the businesses are, with the exception of the two branch ones old- 
established, and that all of them have a good following of customers and 
connection. They may fairly be described as being the leading Iron- 
mongery businesses in their respective localities. ; : ; 

(b) That the shops and premises are all in good business positions in their 
respective towns. 

(ce) That the premises are in a satisfactory state of repair, and are well adapted 
to the businesses carried on therein. 

(d) That the stocks-in-trade are in good order, well selected, and suitable for 
the trades done in the respective localities. 

(e) That the plant and tools, fixtures and fittings are efficient and sufficient. 

(/) We are informed that the Vendors of the eight businesses referred to, esti; 
mate the value of the Stocks-in-Trade, Plant ard Fixtures, to be taken over 
by the Company at Fifty-six thousand and eighty-five pounds (£56,085), 
without any goodwill of businesses or leases; but we are instructed by your 

that the amount to be paid therefor is to be the actual amvunt as 





Auditer. 

LIONEL H. LEMON, Chartered Accountant, 4, King Street, Cheap- 
side, E.C. 
Brokers. 

©. J. ALLEN & Son, 2, Cowper’s Court, Cornhill, E.C., and Stock 
Exchange. 
Valuers. 

Messrs. Ison & WHITE, 40 &41, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


Secretary and Offices (pre tem.). 
W. Moszmr, 65, Dashvood House, New Broad Street, London. 








PROSPECTUS. 


fixed by ourselves, after a careful valuation on the basis of a going concern, 
and that if the figure so arrived at is less than the Vendors’ estim ate, the 
difference will be passed to the item of Working Capital. 
We are, your obedient Servants, 
ISON AND WHITE, 


The books of these firms have been investigated for the years 1894, 1895, and 
18¢6 by Mr. Lionen H. Lemon, Chartered Accountant, of 4, King Street, Cheap- 
side, who reports as follows :— 

4, Kine Srreet, CHEapsipe, 
Lonpon, 4th June, 1897. 
To the Directors of the 
IRONMONGERS’ ASSOCIATION, Limiten, 

GENTLEMEN,—In accordance with your instructions, I bave investigated the 
books of the eight businesses as per Schedule to be taken over by you, and after 
making all necessary deductions for depreciations and management expenses, 
excepting charges for proprietors’ services, [ certify that the net profits for the three 
years are as follows :— 

For the year 1894, 7 businesses ‘ és .- £9,691 10 4 
i y+ 28% es Ss 12,482 5 8 
‘i » 1896, 8 m ia is és -- 17,818 14 4 
The Eighth business in 1894 was pee. bow in conjunction with a foundry (since 
sold), and it being impossible to separate the accounts for the two concerns, no 
figures for this business are included in this year. 
Yours faithfully, 
LIONEL H. LEMON, 
Chartered Accountant. 

It will be seen therefore that, taking the profits for 1896 (€17,814 14s. 41.), 
there is nearly sufficient to pay the dividend om the Preference Shares three times 
over. 

The Vendors, who are also the Promoters, and are selling at a profit, have 
fixed the price to be paid for the property at £120,000, including valuable ‘ 
(£12,000), Stocks-in-trade (£56,085), Book Debts (guaranteed at £8,015), and 
v oodwills, payable as to £50,000 in Ordinary Shares; £33,830 in Preference 
shares (being the largest amount which can be taken the Vendors under 
the rules and regulations of the Stock Exchange); and £386,670 in cash or 


| Shares, at the option of the Directors leaving £30,000 available for working 


capital. 

' Upon the bas's of last year‘s trading the price to be paid by the Association 
for the Goodwills of these old-established businesses does not therefore amount 
to 23 years’ purchase. 

The only Agreement to which the Company is a party is dated the Eleventh 
day of June, 1897, and is made between the GeNneRAL GUARANTEE ASSOCIATION, 
LimITeD, of the one part, and W. Moser, as trustee for the Company, of the other 
part. A copy of this Contract, together with a print.of the Memorandnm. and 
Articles of Association of the Company, can be seen at the offices of the Solicitors 
of the Company. 

There are other contracts relating to the businesses to be purchased and to the 
formation of the Company and other matters, but no obligations thereander fall on 
the Company ; applicants for shares shall be deemed to have had notice of them, 
and by applying for shares to have waived further disclosure and also compliance 
with Section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be had from the Bankers, Brokers, 
Auditors, Solicitors, or at the Offices of the Company. 


28rd June, 1897, 
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The Kent Coal Finance and 
Development Company, 


LIMITED. 





CAPITAL - - - - £250,000, 


In 249,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, and 1,000 B Shares of £1 each. 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


JOSEPH BROWNE-MARTIN, Ese., Deputy-Chairman The Westminster Trast, Limited; Director Kent Coal 
Exploration Company, Limited. 


G. F. FRY, Esq., J.P., Chairman Kent Coal Fields Syndicate, Limited, and Harbour Commissioner, Dover. 


W. J. COUSINS, Esq., Managing Director Colliery and General Contract Company, Limited; and the Kent Coal 
Exploration Company, Limited. 


J. F. WILLIAMS, Esgq., Merchant, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


C. HARRISON TINDAL, Esg., Director Walkers, Parker & Co., Limited; and Mid-Kent Coal Syndicate, Limited. 


se : Dai SRY. ga I OF isi F ieidiemmeataitionell 
- SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. POWELL & BURT, St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. BROWN, JANSON & ©O., 32, Abchurch Lane, City. 


CONSULTING CEOLOCIST TO THE BOARD. 
Proressor W. BOYD DAWKINS. 


MINERAL VALUER. 
NATL. R. GRIFFITH, Esq. F.G.8S., M.I.C.E., Assoc. R.S.M. 


LAND SURVEYORS AND VALUERS. 
Messrs. 8. WALKER & SON, 22, Moorgate Street. 


BROKERS. 
Messrs. W. H. L. BARNETT & OC©O., 28, Threadneedle Street. 


SECRETARY. 
E. W. BAYLEY, Esq. 


OFFICES. 
11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 





The FULL PROSPECTUS will be ADVERTISED on MONDAY, 
JULY 5th, 1897, and COPIES CAN BE OBTAINED at the 
OFFICES of the COMPANY, and of the COMPANY’S BANKERS, 
SOLICITORS, and BROKERS. 





rublished for the etors by A. C. Hive, at Tne BRiTish Revitw AnD NATIONAL OBSERVER Office, 37 and 89, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. ; uit Uritted by 
Messrs, Hazeit, Watsox, & Vixry, Lv., at 5 and 6, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, K.C., in the Liberty of Sitiron Hill, Holborn.—Saturday, July 3rd, ‘897. 
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